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AST September the people of Canada declared them- 
selves opposed to the present policy of the Liberal 
administration—a ministry which for the previous 

fifteen years had enjoyed the confidence of the Canadian 
public. A Liberal majority of upwards of forty in the 
House of Commons was suddenly converted into an even 
larger majority for the leader of the Liberal-Conservative 


party. The change was accompanied by some of the most 
striking incidents which have ever been witnessed in the 
federal elections of the Dominion. Cabinet ministers whose 
lives had been spent chiefly in the public service, some of 
whom had never before been defeated, went down under the 
onslaught. In several constituencies, young men who had 
barely reached their majority and had scarcely sufficient 
capital to qualify for nomination, triumphed over candidates 
of the government whose numerous victories in the past had 
led them to believe that another victory was practically 
assured. In certain sections of the country, the majorities 
of the opposition candidates were so large that a number of 
the government’s nominees lost their deposits. 

The campaign was the most keenly fought of any since 
Confederation. In all parts of the country, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, an almost incredible interest was mani- 
fested not only by party leaders and organizers but by the 
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rank and file of the electorate as well. Even the inevitable 
corps of disgruntled office-seekers and others who for many 
an election had taken no part in the campaign, not even to 
the extent of casting a ballot, threw themselves into the 
struggle with renewed energy and gave one party or the 
other their unqualified support. And when the conflict was 
finally over, the one thing that stood out perfectly clear 
above all local or other matters was that the Canadian public 
looked with unmistakable disfavor upon those policies which, 
initiated by the Liberal party, had constituted the issues of 
the campaign. 

It is a well-known fact that the main issue was restricted 
reciprocity with the United States. For reasons which it is 
not necessary to enter into here, the proposed agreement, 
which was to have become law by concurrent legislation at 
Washington and Ottawa, was submitted to the consideration 
of the Canadian electorate. In the light of what has hap- 
pened during the past twelve months, it is apparent that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his principal advisers, in hearken- 
ing to the requests of the American commissioners who 
visited Ottawa in the pursuit of reciprocity, and in agree- 
ing to the measure as finally drafted, entirely miscalculated 
the sentiment of their country respecting this important 
question. It is difficult to explain why these men, who time 
and again had proved themselves to be far-seeing statesmen 
and shrewd diplomats, should have so entirely misjudged 
the situation. The case only serves to illustrate anew the 
too easily forgotten fact that the judgments of even the most 
intelligent men are occasionally liable to gross error. 
Apparently they had forgotten, temporarily at least, that 
once before the Liberal party had suffered defeat at the polls 
when unrestricted reciprocity was an issue. And they over- 
looked the fact that restricted reciprocity as embodied in the 
proposed agreement was, after all, in the opinion of many 
Canadians, dangerously near to the formerly unpopular 
type; for, as was frankly admitted in the United States, 
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the arrangement was to be merely an entering wedge—the 
opening of a breach to fuller and freer trade relations. 
Moreover, as will be shown presently, the agreement was 
entirely contrary to the commercial policy of the Dominion 
as approved during recent years by both political parties; 
and it was also regarded as a pronounced deviation from the 
principle of British preference which was initiated by the 
Laurier government itself in the tariff Act of 1897. 

No sooner were the terms of the agreement made public 
than a storm of protests arose from the most unexpected 
quarters. As time went on and as the public reflected upon 
the situation, the opposition became more widespread and 
intense. Petitions and resolutions began to pour into parlia- 
ment protesting against the adoption of the measure. 
Boards of trade and similar bodies in representative cities 
of the Dominion declared against it; fruit-growers’ organi- 
zations and other important agricultural associations 
which, it was supposed, would profit by the agreement, 
opposed it. In parliament, some of the ablest supporters of 
the administration, one an ex-cabinet minister, denounced 
the measure as prejudicial to the best interests of the Domin- 
ion. The “United Liberal-Conservative party” fought it 
at every point, not only because it was entirely at variance 
with their avowed policy, but also because it offered a most 
promising issue upon which to defeat the government and 
thus hoist themselves into the saddle. 

To say that Canada’s rejection of the reciprocity offer 
came as a surprise to the American public, is to depict the 
situation in the mildest terms possible. Having been pro- 
posed by the American commissioners and tentatively agreed 
to by the Canadian ministers, it seems to have been taken 
for granted by many people in the United States that the 
matter had been successfully arranged when ratified by Con- 
gress. Accordingly, the refusal of the people of Canada to 
reciprocate in the ratification of an agreement which their 
older and stronger neighbor had so earnestly desired, has 
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since provoked a great deal of comment on both sides of the 
boundary line. Numerous attempts have been made to 
account for Canada’s rather unexpected action. 

In all probability, the most common explanation which 
has been offered in the United States, is that the Liberal- 
Conservative party defeated reciprocity through an appeal 
to the sentiment and loyalty of the electorate, by raising the 
time-honored annexation cry. To anyone acquainted with 
the facts, such a diagnosis of the case is not only superficial 
and incomplete; it is positively incorrect and misleading. 
One cannot deny that the so-called annexation cry was 
sounded in some instances, and that it was used to some pur- 
pose. But it was by no means the principal cause for the 
defeat of reciprocity. On the contrary, it was a relatively 
minor feature in the canvass. Furthermore, whatever influ- 
ence is to be ascribed to this factor is chiefly on the score of 
the positive statements and inferences respecting annexa- 
tion which were made by well-known American statesmen 
and others—men who, by virtue of holding important offices 
of trust, are naturally regarded abroad as trustworthy 
mouthpieces of the people of the United States. 

In view, then, of what seems to be a rather widespread 
misconception of the political situation in Canada, an 
attempt is made in the present article to show how the reci- 
procity agreement appealed to the sober-minded Canadian 
public and to outline, apart from all local issues, the broad 
underlying causes which, in the opinion of the writer, 
prompted them to reject the proposition. In setting forth 
this interpretation no attempt will be made to discuss the 
question of reciprocity on its merits, nor to determine 
whether the proposed agreement would have been the proper 
commercial policy for Canada to adopt at this time. Quite 
apart from these more or less academic questions, our pur- 
pose is merely to show how the majority of the people of 
Canada viewed the proposition from their standpoint as 
Canadians. 
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By way of introduction it should be stated that the ver- 
dict was not induced by any feeling of unfriendliness 
towards the United States whatsoever. Not only is this the 
testimony of keen observers of Canadian affairs; but it has 
been averred repeatedly by Premier Borden and others who 
were in the thick of the fight, and who are well qualified to 
speak with authority on this point. On the contrary, it is 
highly probable that there never was a time when the rela- 
tions between the two countries were more cordial than they 
are at present. Happily, the various points once at issue 
have one by one been adjusted—a most fortunate culmina- 
tion being the recent settlement of the fisheries dispute by 
the Hague Award. Again, the commerce between the two 
countries has been expanding rapidly, and this in the face 
of a high tariff wall. There is also every reason for believ- 
ing that it will continue to grow to even greater proportions 
in spite of the defeat of reciprocity; for under commercial 
policies as they exist at the present day, free trade or reci- 
procity is by no means a necessary condition for the continu- 
ance of friendly relations between nations. And fortunate 
it is that this is the case, else the leading commercial nations, 
the United Kingdom excepted, and many of the less impor- 
tant ones, each with its tariff wall of varying height, would 
severally be at odds with a large part of the rest of the 
world. 

In considering the causes for the defeat of reciprocity, it 
should be pointed out that the excellent organization of the 
Liberal-Conservative party was a strong contributing factor; 
in other words, the call for an election found the opposition 
fully prepared for a winning fight. Fifteen years earlier, 
when this party had been swept from power on an issue 
which did not involve the tariff, it was completely demoral- 
ized. It had then been controlling the reins of government 
for some eighteen successive years, and during the latter 
part of this period a number of extremely delicate problems 
had confronted the administration. The action which 
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seemed necessary for the ministry to take resulted in more or 
less internal dissension, destined ultimately to wrench the 
various factions in the party asunder. The pronounced 
defeat of the Liberal-Conservatives in 1896 was immediately 
followed by the retirement from political life of a consider- 
able number of their ablest men. They knew well enough 
that it would require some time for the party to recover 
from its reverses, and that in the meantime some more desir- 
able occupation could be found than sitting in parliament as 
members of a weak opposition. 

In the search for a competent leader to reorganize the 
party and marshal its straggling forces, the choice fell upon 
Robert Laird Borden, a prominent lawyer of sterling char- 
acter and a native of the historic village of Grand Pré. 
It can easily be imagined that the task before the new leader 
was of no mean order. Gradually, however, he won the 
full confidence of his colleagues, of his party, and of a large 
section of the Canadian people. This was due in large part 
to the statesman-like manner in which he was conducting 
the opposition at Ottawa. In August, 1907, the platform 
of the Liberal-Conservative party was announced by Mr. 
Borden at Halifax; and so sane and national was it in 
character that it inspired further confidence in his leader- 
ship. Since that time the detailed organization of the party 
has been perfected. It was fortunate in reckoning among 
its numbers a considerable quota of singularly able men who 
were fully alive to Canadian and foreign politics, particu- 
larly the policies of the United States and Great Britain. 
Consequently, the end of the year 1910 found the Liberal- 
Conservative party in excellent fighting trim, with a strong 
and popular leader, ready and anxious to face the govern- 
ment as a doughty adversary so soon as a really important 
issue should arise. 

On the other hand, the prestige of the Liberal party was 
on the decline. The very fact that it had been in power for 
fifteen years was in reality a source of weakness rather than 
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of strength. No one could in fairness deny that Premier 
Laurier had, on the whole, conducted the affairs of his 
country well. He had achieved much without a previous 
stumble. He was recognized by many both at home and 
abroad as one of the leading statesmen of the British Empire. 
But fifteen years of governmental control by a single party 
machine in any country where political favoritism and pat- 
ronage are widespread and deep-seated, must inevitably 
result in more or less corruption and dissatisfaction. This 
causes desertion from the party’s ranks and arouses a desire 
on the part of many for a change of government as a mere 
matter of principle. Since the election of September last, 
it has been admitted through the columns of an always loyal 
Liberal newspaper that Premier Laurier ‘went into the 
fight with a corrupted and enfeebled army.” Hence, it is 
evident that the proposals for reciprocity, coming as they 
did fifteen years after the Liberals had assumed control of 
the government, were made at a time when the general out- 
look for the administration was anything but favorable. 

It would seem that from the very beginning of the nego- 
tiations for reciprocity the opposition recognized that a 
favorable opportunity was presenting itself on which they 
might ride into power. Accordingly, the discussions on the 
subject in the United States, as reported in the Congres- 
sional Record, in the newspapers, and elsewhere, were fol- 
lowed in Canada through every detail. If any public man 
of great or little reputation expressed his views upon reci- 
procity, as many did, his statements soon found their way 
into the hands of the makers of campaign literature for the 
opposition. Meanwhile the bearings of the agreement upon 
each and every Canadian industry were analyzed. Conse- 
quently, when parliament was dissolved and the question was 
presented to the electorate for a verdict, the ably-generalled 
and well-organized Liberal-Conservative party had all the 
facts in hand for carrying on the campaign; and especially 
well did they have their material disposed for shattering the 
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arguments in favor of reciprocity with the United States. 

But organization and preparation were, after all, more 
the necessary conditions for success than the direct causes of 
it; so that one must look deeper for the basic reason for the 
victory of the opposition party which meant the defeat of 
reciprocity. It is highly probable that the fundamental 
cause for the defeat of the proposed agreement was that the 
offer came at a time when Canada was enjoying a high 
degree of prosperity while undertaking to develop internally 
along national and imperial lines. This statement requires 
considerable elaboration in order to be fully understood. 

Years ago, almost before it had dawned upon anyone that 
Canada was a country of opportunity, the policy of recipro- 
cal trade with the United States was exceedingly popular 
among Canadians. But for several reasons a decided change 
of ideas on this question has come over the people. Let us 
see why this transformation occurred. For a period of 
nearly fifty years, earnest and strenuous efforts were made 
at frequent intervals to secure reciprocity with the United 
States. The Elgin treaty of 1854 seemed to be a reward 
for honest endeavor; but no sooner had the treaty been put 
into operation than it was found to be unsatisfactory to the 
United States; and in 1866 it was terminated, as is well 
known, by the United States, much to the regret of the 
people of Canada. From this time until well into the last 
quarter of the century, delegates were repeatedly sent to 
Washington with further proposals of reciprocity, only to 
be as often repulsed. These offers, in the words of a well- 
known American economist, “were treated with such scant 
courtesy, nay, with such abrupt and domineering rejection, 
that the Canadians are not to be blamed if they became 
nettled and sensitive.” 

This unvaried attitude of the United States could not fail 
to have far-reaching effects upon a young and proud-spirited 
people; and it is not surprising that at length they set to 
work to develop their own country more or less independ- 
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ently. For if trade could not be permitted to run in what 
seemed to be the more natural channels, it must needs be 
forced to conform to a political ideal. This was no new 
departure from the well-beaten paths of older nations; his- 
tory is replete with instances of conscious trade manipula- 
tion. Accordingly, a National Policy, so-called, was 
launched by that far-seeing and inimitable statesman, Sir 
John A. Macdonald. This meant, in a word, national self- 
sufficiency at almost any cost—the development of Canada 
by Canadians and for the Canadians. The aid of a moder- 
ate protective tariff was invoked. This plan was heartily 
endorsed and later elaborated by the Liberal-Conservative 
party, whose avowed doctrine it has ever since been. Natu- 
rally it could look for support from the protected interests; 
its practicability seemed assured on account of the abun- 
dance and diversity of natural resources in a new and 
extensive country; and it appealed to a vigorous and 
indefatigable people. Of course, the policy was opposed by 
the Liberal party, then the ardent advocate of free trade, 
while still in opposition in parliament. But when the Lib- 
erals came into power in 1896 on an entirely different issue, 
so popular were the fundamental doctrines of the National 
Policy that, in spite of all previous denunciations, they 
adopted it in all essential features. 

Having thus summarily disarmed their opponents, the 
Liberals proceeded at once to carry on the work of nation- 
building which the Liberal-Conservative party had under- 
taken, and which was unmistakably growing in popularity. 
The year following the abrogation of the Elgin treaty had 
seen the Confederation of the separate provinces of the 
Dominion. In order to bind these and other provinces which 
have since been added, the more closely into a commercial 
and political unit, the construction of various east and west 
transportation linés was undertaken and carried forward 
at an enormous expense. Millions of dollars of the people’s 
money have been expended upon the St. Lawrence in what is 
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proving to be a successful attempt to make this river, in con- 
nection with the Great Lakes, a grand commercial highway 
leading from the very heart of the continent to the ocean. 
Strenuous efforts have also been made to provide winter 
ports independent of those of the United States. Upwards 
of thirty-one thousand miles of railway have been con- 
structed, in part by the government itself, but chiefly by 
private companies in receipt of liberal assistance largely in 
the form of land grants and cash subsidies from both federal 
and provincial treasuries. A considerable number of addi- 
tional lines are either in process of building or have been 
projected. In a short time, Canada will have three trans- 
continental railways which, with their numerous branches, 
will have extended immensely the usable areas of the 
Dominion. 

In their further plans to develop along national lines, the 
government has been untiring in opening up the West and 
in providing for its rapid settlement. The results already 
obtained have surpassed all expectation. Thirty or forty 
years ago the vast Northwest was almost entirely unknown; 
and on account of climatic and other difficulties, it was 
thought to be of little or no economic value; but it is now 
becoming settled with immigrants of a most desirable class. 
Furthermore, it is coming to be recognized rather generally 
that the three prairie provinces—Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta—include a large if not the best part of the 
great wheat belt of the North American continent. Already 
the yield has amounted to about 150,000,000 bushels in a 
single year, although only a small fraction of the available 
land has ever been brought under culture. In fact, the more 
the natural resources in agriculture, forests, minerals, water- 
power, etc., are studied, the more apparent it becomes that 
they may be said with pardonable exaggeration to be virtu- 
ally illimitable. And luckily the conservation movement 
has taken root before the resources have been more than 
touched. In looking ahead to the time when the population 
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shall have greatly increased and when Canada shall have 
entered upon a more advanced stage of national development 
than she now enjoys, her statesmen and others fully appreci- 
ate the fact that the abundance and diversity of natural 
resources are a fundamental condition for large manufactur- 
ing industries. Already, under the stimulus of a moderate 
protective tariff, averaging approximately one half that of 
the United States, there has developed a large number of 
manufactures whose present annual output is valued at 
something like a billion dollars. 

Meanwhile, the necessary machinery for conducting the 
business affairs of the country has been devised and put into 
action. A banking and currency system has been developed 
which has long since proved itself superior to those of many 
older and more experienced nations. A method of control- 
ling monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade has 
been evolved which is meeting with widespread approval 
both at home and abroad. In numerous other lines of activ- 
ity, a sound basis has been laid for the building of a strong 
commercial and industrial system and for the development 
of a sound national life. It is also undoubtedly true that 
Canada stands to profit immensely by observing and avoid- 
ing the mistakes which other countries in a more advanced 
stage of economic development have made. Moreover, cli- 
matic conditions, though not so oppressive as some are 
inclined to believe, are such as to discourage the incoming of 
southern European peoples, thus simplifying very greatly 
the immigration problem; and, for a similar reason, there is 
little prospect of Canada’s ever having to cope with the negro 
question. Thus all along the line there are encouraging 
signs. And while the government has been straining every 
nerve towards the development of a sound national policy, 
the people have gradually awakened to a realization of their 
possibilities when they shall have become better adjusted to 
their environment. Consequently, a “strong Canadian 
ideal” has been evolved and a firmly rooted national feeling 
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is manifested everywhere. Of course, it is recognized that 
for the building of a nation not more than a start has yet 
been made; but there is an unbounded faith in the future 
of the Dominion and a widespread determination to have 
Canada herself finish the work which has been carried for- 
ward thus far with success. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion there should now 
be no great difficulty in understanding why the people of 
Canada should wish to reject any commercial proposition 
whatsoever which, in their opinion, would either undo or 
seriously interfere with the work of nation-developing which 
they have already accomplished in part, and which they pro- 
pose to carry forward to completion. Unquestionably they 
are sufficiently materialistic to look after what they conceive 
to be their own interests first. This is ever the way in inter- 
group relations; “self-interest is the law of state action, and 
is pursued in the impersonal and relentless style common to 
the great forces of nature and society.” Now, in 1910, no 
one could deny that the country had enjoyed a high degree of 
prosperity under the workings of the National Policy, and 
the outlook for the future was certainly bright. The propo- 
sals for reciprocity thus came at a time when, instead of there 
being a pressing need for change, the public was satisfied 
with existing conditions. And so it was argued—Let well 
enough alone! This appealed especially to that more con- 
servative element of the population whose natural inertia 
would oppose any policy thought to involve a sudden change. 
It was undoubtedly the firm belief that reciprocity with the 
United States would constitute a radical departure from the 
National Policy which had been so vigorously pursued with 
a large measure of success for the last quarter of a century. 
And this was why the Canadians wished to reject the offer. 

Let us see how they reasoned further upon these matters. 
The study of the movement for reciprocity as it proceeded in 
the United States revealed to the people of Canada several 
avowed reasons why the former wished to conclude the agree- 
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ment successfully at this particular time. Of these reasons, 
only three need be mentioned here, for they will suffice to 
illustrate the point under consideration. They were as fol- 
lows: first, to obtain easy access to Canada’s natural 
resources in order to piece out the dwindling natural 
resources south of the forty-ninth parallel; second, to draw 
upon her raw materials and have them furnish work for 
American mills and for American labor; and third, to gain 
access to Canada’s markets, which though small at present, 
promise to become rich in the future. In considering these 
and other similar purposes, the question which naturally con- 
fronted all thinking Canadians was how such a programme, 
if carried to its logical conclusions, would fit in with the one 
which their country had been consciously pursuing for the 
last twenty-five years, and which overnight, as it were, it was 
proposed either to alter or possibly to abandon. They could 
understand quite readily why their natural resources might 
indeed be the envy of another nation which had been exceed- 
ingly wasteful in exploiting its own, and that such resources 
constituted an important factor in manufacturing industries. 
As Canadians, however, they could see no reason why they 
should undertake to turn these over for immediate exploita- 
tion to a nation which had twelve times as many people. 

And fortunately most of the natural resources are far 
from being perishable in nature. If there is any advantage 
to accrue to anyone from working up the raw materials into 
manufactures, and they believe there is, they prefer to bide 
their time for a while, if need be, in order eventually to reap 
the profits themselves. They can see no ultimate advantage 
to Canada in having the greater quantity of the surplus 
wheat drawn off southward to feed American mills just as 
their untiring efforts, forced upon them by the attitude of 
the United States at an earlier time, have provided the 
necessary east and west transportation routes to the world’s 
wheat market. The only north and south line in whose suc- 
cess they are vitally interested is the Hudson Bay Rail- 
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way which is to be built by the government, thus affording a 
supplementary outlet for the wheat of the Northwest. It 
was predicted by one who stands high in the executive offices 
of the United States that the proposed agreement “would 
give to the United States much greater control of the wheat 
market than it has ever had before”; that it “would enable 
the milling plants to turn Canadian wheat into flour and 
send abroad the finished product”; and that “avenues of 
communication north and south will be substituted for those 
east and west.” If this were to be the outcome—and there 
were many Canadians who believed that the prediction might 
prove to be only too true—it can readily be understood why 
the people of Canada should take no pleasure in the thought 
of reciprocity. They are convinced, at least in the majority, 
that it would tend to destroy the equilibrium of their national 
development; that it would tend to sever the commercial 
connection between the east and the west by creating new 
bonds between the prairie provinces and the United States; 
that it would shatter their national ideal; and that it would 
demoralize, if not finally stifle, their infant industries, by 
making of their country a reservoir of raw products for the 
United States. 

Again, being much the weaker of the two parties to the 
agreement, the Canadians feared to enter into any entan- 
gling alliance which ultimately might endanger their fiscal 
independence. Even those who saw nothing in particular 
to fear in the proposed agreement were prompted to 
denounce it on the ground that it was declared in the United 
States to be merely the opening of a breach, an entering 
wedge which was capable of far-reaching results. There 
were not a few, therefore, who questioned seriously the advis- 
ability of entering upon a new relation with a neighboring 
country which might prove to be a solvent to disintegrate the 
structure which had been erected upon the theory of the 
National Policy. 

And in conclusion, it should not be overlooked that the 
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rejection of reciprocity was prompted, in part at least, by a 
motive which was even broader than that of national solida- 
rity. Canada, being one of the more important units of the 
British Empire, has manifestly no desire to weaken the con- 
nection with the mother country. On the contrary, a con- 
scious effort, prompted largely by sentiment, has been 
directed towards the strengthening of imperial ties. This is 
in harmony with a grand scheme of trade manipulation which 
has been projected, whose aim is, among other things, to con- 
solidate the Empire along commercial lines. Entirely apart 
from the question of the practicability of such a scheme or 
of its ultimate outcome, it is undoubtedly true that it 
appeals, sentimentally if you like, to a large number of the 
Canadian people. Since 1897, the Dominion government 
has granted a preferential tariff on British imports, and at 
present this privilege is shared by the more important Brit- 
ish colonies, excepting Australia. This movement has been 
regarded by some as an initial step towards imperial free 
trade. A similar plan has been adopted by other self- 
governing colonies. In this and in other ways, plans have 
been devised and followed out at considerable cost, for the 
development of trade within the Empire. In spite of the 
preferential tariff, as yet but little headway has been made 
by the United Kingdom towards marketing her goods in 
Canada in competition with the United States. Rightly or 
wrongly, however, it is still the firm belief of many that the 
scheme involves great possibilities and should be fostered. 
The friends of British preference scented in reciprocity a 
possible danger to the integrity of the Empire. They feared 
that it would in time turn the eyes of Canadians towards 
commercial union, if no more, with the United States. 
According to the belief of the now triumphant opposition, 
“all the labor and money and sentiment expended of recent 
years in forcing Canadian trade into imperial channels 
would, if reciprocity had passed, have been largely spent in 
vain.” 











THE IRISH THEATRE AND THE PEOPLE 
By Lapy Grrcory 


WAS asked the other day to tell when the Irish Thea- 

tre had come into being. I said I could tell the 

very day, almost the moment, and that was true in a 
sense,—I was as it were present at its birth. But it was not 
all true, for nothing comes into the world of itself. We take 
sudden notice of gray buds on the willow, but the stirring 
of sap had begun long before, when Brigit brings the birth- 
day of the year. Is not life itself but a preparation for the 
time we shall cross the mering that divides the worlds? 

The nineteenth century was a chilly and scanty one where 
Irish literature is concerned. I myself delight in Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels, and could keen after Lady Clonbrony’s yel- 
low satin chair-covers, pushed out for the sake of “painted 
velvet.” But as regards the life of Ireland and the people 
of Ireland, they are patronizing, artificial, taking a bird’s- 
eye view of a simple peasantry, grateful for small mercies, 
and an impulsive, prodigal landlord, who, repentant, leaves 
the husks of London, and wins Heaven in eating his own 
mutton at home. Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall wrote in the 
same patronizing strain. Carleton, born of the people, 
parades their qualities as a showman his wares. Lever 
started the Dublin carman on his road of manufactured 
jokes; novelists to the end of that century took the same 
detached, distant view. As to songs, Moore’s melodies were 
the only ones belonging to Ireland I ever heard in my 
childhood. Those who sang them and those who listened 
would have been very much surprised if they had been told 
that songs of far higher literary value were being sung by 
every hearth-fire on the estate. 

I myself went a little farther towards knowledge; for 
either from the wild beauty of my home, or the traditions 
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of an old nurse who remembered the landing of the French 
at Killala, or the natural tendency of the younger mem- 
ber of a family to kick against the opinions of its elders, 
I grew up with something of a romantic love of Ireland 
which led me to read histories never taught by my English 
governesses, and to buy the little green-covered books that 
contained the ballads of the 48 time. Some of these, some 
of Davis’s especially, were stirring and beautiful; some 
were doggerel, little more than a list of names of the “felons 
of our land.” I still care for them; they are in the tradi- 
tion, they are roughly hammered links on the one chain. 
But any potato digger could have given me songs with more 
of the true expression of grief and love and the pain of part- 
ings, with more disclosure of the individual soul. 

It was in 1880, just at the time of my marriage, that the 
land war began. For the ten or twelve years that followed, 
the imagination and passion of Ireland was thrown into 
that fight. The farmer fought to keep his holding, the 
landlord fought to save his heritage, there were some who 
fought for a vision that had appeared to them, who would 
not set bounds to the march of a nation. Through those 
years I used to look week after week through the Nationalist 
newspapers, thinking to find some verse, some poem that 
would, as in the ’48 time, put hopes into stirring words. But 
I found none such through those years. The first lines I 
tore off from a paper and kept—I have them still—were 
those written by Katherine Tynan on Parnell’s death. 

Parnell’s death. That was the unloosing of forces, the 
disbanding of an army. In the quarrels that followed and 
the breaking of hopes, the imagination of Ireland had been 
set free, and it looked for a homing-place. 

When the Prophet Elijah called out that he was the only 
servant of God left in Israel, he was shown a cave where 
forty other prophets were hidden for a while. And so it 
had happened in Ireland. Through all those years we had 
thought so barren, a group of scholars had gone on with 
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their work, the translation of the old Irish manuscripts. 
O’Curry in his “Manners and Customs of Ancient Ireland” 
had given fine pages of history or romance; O’Donovan 
and O’Daly did the same. Standish Hayes O’Grady in 
his “Silva Gaedelica” gave the great deeds of the Fenians 
and their leader. This mass of material had begun to find 
its way into poetry, that of Sir Samuel Ferguson, of Aubrey 
de Vere. Mr. Yeats founded his first long narrative poem 
on it, the “Wanderings of Usheen.” But even those poets 
and some at least of those translators would have wondered 
had they been told that the old culture they were bringing 
to light had never died, but was fresh and living in the 
country still. 

It was soon after Parnell’s death that the miracle hap- 
pened. The Gaelic League was set on foot by Mr. Doug- 
las Hyde. It was a movement for keeping the Irish lan- 
guage a spoken one, with, as a chief end, the preserving of 
our own nationality. Meetings were established through 
all the Irish-speaking districts, where men and women, boys 
and girls, recited poems and stories and songs in the Irish 
tongue, and were given praises and rewards. That does 
not sound like the beginning of a revolution, yet it was one. 
It was the discovery, the disclosure, of the folk learning, the 
folk poetry, the folk tradition. That culture, that tradition 
of learning had never been forgotten. Poems were still 
being made that were part of a lyric literature that had 
existed in Ireland before Chaucer was born, and was there 
in gentle Spenser’s time, as he well knew when he advised 
that the poets should be harried out of Ireland. It was not 
England that had brought in learning, it was England that 
had made it hide its head. We are able to claim for Ireland 
the oldest European literature written in the language still 
spoken, except that of the Greeks. 

The excitement of the discovery was enormous. I can 
but speak for myself. I set to work to learn Irish. I had 
wished to do so long before, but was discouraged, first by 
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the advice of a Chief Commissioner of Irish Education who 
had told me it would be waste of time to learn a language 
which had “no literature,” and again by the shyness of the 
people about teaching a language they had felt was looked 
down on. Now the table of values was changed. It was 
the Irish speaker who was envied. No more little green 
song-books, not much more of books of any sort. What 
do I want from them with all the learning of the ages walk- 
ing our roads? 

Our Theatre, when it set out, had in its repertory Mr. 
Yeats’s beautiful verse-plays, and some prose ones in the 
Ibsen tradition, written by Mr. E. Martyn. But it was 
caught into the current, and it is that current, as I believe, 
that has brought it on its triumphant way. It is chiefly 
known now as a folk theatre; it has not only the great mass 
of primitive material, of primitive culture to draw on, but 
it has been made a living thing by the excitement of that 
discovery. Mr. Yeats himself was swept into the current. 
Compare his “Land of Heart’s Desire,” written a little from 
the outside, with his “Kathleen ny Houlihan.” ‘You may 
like one better than the other, but you see what the influence 
has been. Mr. Synge was caught in, and with him it was all 
for good. In his return to Ireland just at that time of 
imaginative awakening, he found fable, emotion, style. He 
tells what he owes to that collaboration with the people; and 
in spite of all attacks, he has given back to them what they 
will one day thank him for. He has put into perfect and 
lasting form in his “Riders to the Sea” the sorrow, the 
struggle against a force too strong for them, of those island- 
ers among whom he made his dwelling for a while. Their 
Gaelic songs are full of the pity of the unequal fight; he 
has shaped it so that there are now many who cannot hear 
Aran spoken of without a pulling at the heartstrings. The 
return to the people, the reunion after separation, the tak- 
ing and giving again, is it not the perfect circle, the way 
of nature, the eternal wedding ring? 











THE PLAYS OF JOHN M. SYNGE 
By Cuarites A. BENNETT 


HREE years ago there died in Dublin, John M. Synge. 

He was still a young man—he was only thirty-seven— 

when the end came. But though we can only guess 

what we have lost by his death, his fame needs no buttress 

from the might-have-been. His writings have been pub- 

lished in four volumes. They consist of an account of a 

visit to the Aran Isles, a few poems and translations, some 

fugitive prose pieces, and six plays. It is by these last that 

he will be remembered, for it is on them that he spent him- 

self, and in them his genius has found its most complete 
expression. 

With the exception of “Deirdre of the Sorrows,” the 
play upon which he was working at the time of his death, all 
of them deal with Irish peasant life; for Synge was one 
of that little group of writers, the best known of whom are 
Mr. W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory, who in recent years 
have drawn their inspiration from the people and the soil of 
Ireland. But with the common love for Ireland the resem- 
blance between Synge and his contemporaries ceases. His 
work rises to a higher region of attainment. It has the 
quality of greatness, and it is great because it has strength. 
Some primitive vigor has here found expression. Synge 
grasps reality. His peasants are creatures of passion and 
joy. He gives us a fearless picture of their lives. He is 
often terrible, most terrible perhaps in his humor; often sav- 
age, even to brutality; but the same fierce energy gives an 
unknown depth to his tragedy and lights up, with an almost 
unnatural brightness, places of beauty in his work. For 
his plays are drenched in beauty, a beauty not alone of lan- 
guage but of emotion and thought. In comparison with it, 
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the beauties of Celtic mysticism are as the rain-washed spaces 
of evening beside a splash of hot sunlight on the gorse. 
There is nothing wan and exquisite in Synge; he is too close 
to life. It is his power of presenting what he sees without 
disguise and without criticism that stamps his work. He is 
a realist not in the sense that he shuts his eyes to all but the 
dirt in life and then, pointing, says “Behold the dung-heap,” 
but in that he is a man with a strong, passionate nature who 
is in love with life and the richness of it. Somehow criticism 
becomes meaningless; it is enough to share his vision and his 
joy. It is not then in the spirit of criticism, but in the 
hope of sending others to his work that this article is written. 

“Poor men’s smoky cabins are not always porticoes of 
moral philosophy.” Jortunately there are still such cabins 
to which we can escape. Itis thither Synge takes us. With 
a breath of relief we find that there are no “problems” in 
his plays. The endless situations bred of the social tangle, 
the constant torturing of the moral nerve, the stupid, persist- 
ent preaching of the modern drama are absent. Doubts 
and doctrines wither up like sickly growths in the strong 
sunlight of minds where the imagination is still rich and the 
passions are still primitive. We are among a people who 
are still close to earth, with something savage and untamed 
in their natures, running to violence, quick to change from 
reckless joy to a hopeless despair, or to a melancholy that 
has in it some of the grayness of their own skies. Life has 
not yet become artificial and complex; but if it is without 
the virtues of refinement, it is also without its weaknesses; 
and if it is simple, it has the vigor of strong blood. 

“In these days poetry is usually a flower of evil or good, 
but it is the timber of poetry that wears most surely, and 
there is no timber that has not strong roots among the clay 
and worms. 

“Even if we grant that exalted poetry can be kept success- 
ful by itself, the strong things of life are needed in poetry 
also, to show that what is exalted or tender is not made by 
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feeble blood. It may almost be said that before verse can 
be human again it must learn to be brutal.” 

These were Synge’s words in the preface to his poems and 
they express the spirit of all he wrote. In this respect “The 
Playboy of the Western World” is his most characteristic 
work. It is riotous with the quick rush of life, a tempest of 
the passions with the glare of laughter at its heart. Christy 
Mahon, the Playboy, comes to a village in the West of Ire- 
land with a great tale of the way he murdered his father. 
“He was a dirty man, God forgive him, and he getting old 
and crusty, the way I couldn’t put up with him at all.” At 
first he is reticent and mysterious, but when he finds himself 
greeted as a hero by all, spoiled and made much of by the 
girls, his timidity yields to bravado: he waxes eloquent and 
moves thenceforth in a mist of glory. To Pegeen only, “a 
girl any moon of midnight would take pride to meet, facing 
southwards on the heaths of Keel,’ does he show himself 
with all the wild poetry of his loneliness and his love and the 
splendor cast about him by his deed. But in the midst of 
his joy, the father he was supposed to have murdered, but 
had only stunned “with the tap of a loy,” appears, seeking 
“to have the life” of his son—and Christy’s fame is in the 
dust. All turn on him, even Pegeen whom he had won, 
and the play ends in the wild scene where Christy and his 
father are driven out as rogues and liars. 

It is hard to convey anything of the reckless movement of 
the play. One has to feel its riotous exuberance. But in 
spite of the lack of restraint, the frank brutality, and the 
fierce joy of this peasant life, there is no unsureness of artis- 
tic treatment. The characters of Christy and Pegeen are 
splendidly conceived. The very violence of their natures, 
set off so strangely by the gentle in them, makes them great 
figures. Pegeen, a wild, superb girl, with “torment in the 
splendor of her like,” “fitted to be handling merchandise in 
the heavens above,” yet “the fright of seven town-lands for 
her biting tongue,” moves through the play as a queen 
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in her own right; then, suddenly, caught up in the great 
passion of the Playboy’s words, she is all tenderness to him, 
so that “all men should be thronging around to hear the 
sweetness of your voice and the little infant children should 
be pestering your steps I’m thinking, and you walking the 
roads”; and, as suddenly, when she finds him out, she is 
unapproachable in the fierceness of her contempt. The 
Playboy, “a kind of wonder was jilted by the Heavens when 
a day was by,” is as remarkable a creation. He is a strange 
mixture of hero and poltroon: in “his own place... . 
drinking, waking, eating, sleeping, a quiet, simple, poor fel- 
low with no man giving me heed,” and yet he has “a mighty 
spirit in him and a gamy heart,” so that he carries us away 
with his excitement and “the blind rages tearing him within.” 
When he is drunk with the ecstacy of his own daring and the 
magic of a girl’s voice speaking soft words to him, his “poet’s 
talking and such bravery of heart” wins others besides 
Pegeen, and even though his valor is dashed for a moment, 
yet after all he was “a fine lad with the great savagery to 
destroy his da,” and we can send a blessing after him when 
he goes away “turned a likely gaffer in the end of all.” 

The wildness at the heart of these two has an almost terri- 
fying counterpart in some of the other characters. The 
picture of Michael, Pegeen’s father, who, coming in drunk 
from a wake, sets his blessing on the union of his daughter 
with Christy, is a thing of fear. His coarse, frank words fall 
like blows that bruise. There is something dark and sinister 
in the man, something lurking in the sullen depths of a nature 
which is still savage. This quality is in many of the peas- 
ants, and Synge has shown it here and elsewhere: in Dan 
Burke, the farmer in “The Shadow of the Glen,” who has 
“a bad wife in the house,” and as he grips a blackthorn, 
tells the stranger that “it’s a great sight you'll see in this 
room in two hours or three,” when she returns; in Michael, 
the tinker, breaking out into an anger almost deliberate 
against the priest: 
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Michael (taking off his coat). Is it run from the like of 
you, holy father? Go up to your own shanty, or I'll beat 
you with the ass’s reins till the world would hear you roaring 
from this place to the coast of Clare. 


This is the hidden, unknown strength which may issue in 
any brutality of word or deed. Its effect is to produce a 
sense of dread and uneasiness. The presence of something 
incalculable warns us that we are among a people where 
the forces of life have not been subdued. 

Some feeling akin to this is roused by Synge’s humor. 
It is a strange, wild laughter that runs through these plays: 
laughter that leaps out like a red stab in the darkness and by 
contrast makes the darkness more terrifying. As it sounds 
in “The Playboy” or “The Tinker’s Wedding,” it leaves 
us baffled, on the borderland between mirth and dismay. 
At the end of these plays we are left with the sense that sud- 
denly this fierce humor has become real, and that here is the 
very substance of life shot through with pain. Christy, at 
the end of “The Playboy,” goes out pushing his crazy old 
father before him. As he goes he turns, with a touch of the 
old defiance: 

Christy. Ten thousand blessings upon all that’s here, for 
you’ve turned me a likely gaffer in the end of all, the way 
I'll go romancing through a romping lifetime from this 
hour to the dawning of the Judgment Day. (He goes out.) 

Michael. By the will of God, we'll have peace now for 
our drinks. Will you draw the porter, Pegeen? 

Shawn (going up to her). It’s a miracle Father Reilly 
can wed us in the end of all, and we'll have none to trouble 
us when his vicious bite is healed. 

Pegeen (hitting him a bow on the ear). Quit my sight. 
(putting her shawl over her head and breaking out into wild 
lamentations.) Oh, my grief, I’ve lost him surely. I’ve 
lost the only play-boy of the Western World. 


“The Tinker’s Wedding” ends with a like stroke of sud- 
den and terrible significance. At first the play seems but a 
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dirty quarrel: two tinkers of the glen, vagabond creatures 
with the mud and dust of the road on their feet and the ditch 
words on their tongue, disputing with the priest who must 
be wheedled into marrying the loose-living pair. When the 
priest refuses they set upon him, knock him down, and tie 
him up ina sack. Then the old mother undertakes to soothe 
him: 

Mary (patting his head). Be quiet, your reverence. 
What is it ails you with your wrigglings now? Is it chok- 
ing maybe? (She puts her hand under the sack, and feels 
his mouth, patting him on the back.) It’s only letting on 
you are, holy father, for your nose is blowing back and for- 
ward as easy as an east wind on an April day. (In a sooth- 
ing voice) There now, holy father, let you stay easy I’m 
telling you, and learn a little sense and patience . . . (He 
gets quieter.) That’s a good boy you are now, your rev- 
erence, and let you not be uneasy, forswe wouldn’t hurt you 
at all. 


This is delicious, but the sequel is in a different tone. 
They release him when he promises not to tell about the 
affair. He does so, but once he is free he turns upon them: 

Priest (lifting up his hand). Ive sworn not to call the 
hand of man upon your crimes to-day; but I haven’t sworn 
I wouldn’t call the fire of heaven from the hand of the 
Almighty God. 

(He begins saying a Latin malediction in 
a loud ecclesiastical voice.) 

Mary. There’s an old villain. 

All (together). Run,run. Run for your lives. 

(They rush out leaving the priest master of 
the sitwation. ) 


But this laughter has nothing Satanic in it; reflection has 
not yet come to make it cynical or to refine it away into the 
subtleties of the Comic Spirit. If it is cruel, if like fire it 
scorches, like fire it is clean and fierce. It is Synge’s use of 
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it that is so striking. He was a man who loved vivid con- 
trasts, and again and again he awakens this mirth in scenes 
of infinite pathos. “The Well of the Saints” is the story 
of two old blind beggars, husband and wife. They are 
weather-beaten and ugly, but they will not believe the people 
who tell them so, and they are always thinking of their fine 
looks. They long to have their sight again: 


Martin Doul (a little plaintively). I do be thinking in 
the long nights it’d be a grand thing if we could see our- 
selves for one hour, or a minute itself, the way we’d know 
surely we were the finest man and the finest woman of the 
seven counties of the East—(bitterly) and then the seeing 
rabble below might be destroying their souls telling bad lies, 
and we'd never heed a thing by the road. 


As they sit talking by the roadside near a ruined church, 
the people of the village come running up with the news 
that a saint has come bearing water from a holy well 
in the West that will cure all disease. The saint enters and 
offers to restore their sight. He takes Martin Doul up to 
the church first while the others wait below. Then the old 
man’s voice is heard crying: “Oh, glory be to God, I see 
now surely . . . I see the walls of the church, and the green 
bits of ferns in them, and yourself, holy father, and the great 
width of the sky.”” He comes stumbling out and runs past 
his wife, whom he does not recognize. Meanwhile the saint 
leads the wife up to the church and Martin comes down 
among the girls. He knows that the most beautiful of them 
will be the wife he is looking for. He goes up to one of 
them: 


Oh, it was no lie they told me, Mary Doul. Oh, glory to 
God and the seven Saints I didn’t die and not see you at all. 
The blessing of God on the water, and the feet carried it 
round through the land. The blessing of God on this day, 
and them that brought me the Saint, for it’s grand hair you 
have (she lowers her head a little confused), and soft skin, 
and eyes would make the Saints, if they were dark awhile and 
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seeing again, fall down out of the sky. (He goes nearer to 
her.) Hold up your head, Mary, the way I'll see it’s richer 
I am than the great kings of the East. Hold up your head, 
I’m saying, for it’s soon you'll be seeing me, and I not a bad 
one at all. (He touches her and she starts up.) 

Molly Byrne. Let you keep away from me, and not be 
soiling my chin. 

And then the people laugh loudly! 

The strength of earth is cruel, but it begets also flowers 
of tenderness and beauty. It is nature’s way to rejoice in 
startling contrasts. It was Synge’s way, too. He took a 
delight, as Mr. Yeats has said, “in setting the hard virtues 
by the soft, the bitter by the sweet, salt by mercury, the stone 
by the elixir.” 

Side by side with scenes of fierce vigor are others musical 
as it were with the voices of the wild things, scenes which have 
in them the fine essence of whatever is gentle. When we 
come upon them it is as though all men had for a moment 
become soft-voiced and had touched things no longer roughly 
but with a caress born of vision and sympathy. They are 
sudden hushes in a storm, and the thought of what has been 
and what may follow deepens the stillness. There comes to 
mind the love scene between the Playboy and Pegeen. The 
rich and sensuous imagery, the great, deep-colored phrases 
take nothing from its freshness and youth. It has about it 
a strange, intense beauty such as comes in a blue gap of sky 
after heavy rain, so intense that its radiance may not endure. 

Christy (indignantly). Starting from you, is it? (He 
follows her.) 1 will not, then, and when the airs is warm- 
ing in four months, or five, it’s then yourself and me should 
be pacing Neifin in the dews of night, the times sweet smells 
do be rising, and you’d see a little shiny new moon, maybe, 
sinking in the hills. 

Pegeen (looking at him playfully). And it’s that kind of 
a poacher’s love you’d make, Christy Mahon, on the sides of 
Neifin, when the night is down? 
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Christy. It’s little you'll think if my love’s a poacher’s, 
or an earl’s itself, when you'll feel my two hands stretched 
around you, and I squeezing kisses on your puckered lips, till 
I'd feel a kind of pity for the Lord God is all ages sitting 
lonesome in his golden chair. 

Pegeen. That'll be right fun, Christy Mahon, and any 
girl would walk her heart out before she’d meet a young man 
was your like for eloquence, or talk, at all. 

Christy (encouraged). Let you wait, to hear me talking, 
till we’re astray in Erris, when Good Friday’s by, drinking 
a sup from a well, and making mighty kisses with our wetted 
mouths, or gaming in a gap of sunshine, with yourself 
stretched back unto your necklace, in the flowers of the earth. 

Pegeen (in a low voice, moved by his tone). Id be nice 
so, is it? 

Christy (with rapture). If the mitred bishops seen you 
that time, they’d be the like of the holy prophets, I’m think- 
ing, do be straining the bars of Paradise to lay eyes on the 
Lady Helen of Troy, and she abroad, pacing back and for- 
ward, with a nosegay in her golden shawl. 


It is because such moments cannot last, because we know 
that the clouds will come up again and harsh sounds break 
the calm, that they have such magic. This is the dominant 
impression left by “Deirdre of the Sorrows.” In none of 
his work was Synge master of such a spell of breathless 
beauty. The play moves from anger and despair through 
the joy of woodland love to “a tale of broken bodies and the 
filth of the grave,” but from beginning to end there is only 
Deirdre—Deirdre with the great stillness in her soul and 
beauty shining from her, whether she be the Queen of Con- 
chubar who “will turn the men of Ireland like a wind blow- 
ing on the heath,” or the wild thing of the glens with “the 
birds to school her, and the pools in the rivers where she goes 
bathing in the sun . . . with her white skin, and her red 
lips and the blue water and the ferns about her.” 
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Conchubar, King of Ulster, has intended her for his wife, 
but she escapes with Naisi, her outlaw lover, across the water. 
There in the woods they pass seven years together, “seven 
years so sweet and shining, the gods would be hard set to 
give us seven days the like of them.” Recklessly they seize 
their joy; but there is a threat in its brightness, for Deirdre 
is Deirdre of the Sorrows, and it has been foretold ‘“‘that 
Deirdre will be the ruin of the Sons of the Usna, and have 
a little grave by herself, and a story will be told for ever.” 
Throughout the play the prophecy hangs like a menacing 
storm on the horizon, but it only urges them more fiercely 
to the living moment. In the end it is the fear that their 
happiness will not last, that their love will grow cold and die, 
that makes Deirdre yield to the bidding of Fergus, Conchu- 
bar’s messenger of peace, and return with Naisi to Ireland 
and the common doom. For by chance she hears her lover 
say to Fergus, “I’ve a dread upon me a day’d come I’d 
weary of her voice, (very slowly) and Deirdre’d see I'd 
wearied.” Then she no longer wavers: “There’s no place 
to stay always . . . It’s a long time we’ve had, pressing the 
lips together, going up and down, resting in our arms, Naisi, 
waking with the smell of June in the tops of the grasses, and 
listening to the birds in the branches that are highest. 

It’s a long time we’ve had, but the end has come, surely. 

. . (In a very low voice) With the tide in a little while 
we will be journeying again, or it is our own blood maybe 
will be running away. (She turns and clings to him.) The 
dawn and evening are a little while, the winter and summer 
pass quickly, and what way would you and I, Naisi, have 
joy for ever?” 

In the setting forth of such effects of contrast, beauty 
heightened by despair, tenderness by brutality, joy by gloom, 
Synge is using no mechanics of art; he is faithful to the life 
of the people and has caught the movement of their mind. 
Those who know the quality of the Irish imagination, so 
subtly influenced by nature, and who know, too, the swift 
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alternations of the Irish climate will see here neither exag- 
geration nor distortion. For the mind of the peasant but 
reflects the character of the Irish weather. It is as change- 
able; it, too, has its brief periods of sunshine and its sad gray 
days. The peasant may live close to earth, but if he lacks 
imagination he will take from his surroundings only what 
is heavy and dull; the soil will stick about his thoughts as 
about his boots, and he will be dense to the world about him. 
But these people of whom Synge writes are awake to the 
magic of all the sights and sounds and smells. Some subtle 
bond makes them responsive to every mood of nature. Their 
life is one with that of the hills and the clouds and the grow- 
ing things. Even the blind have their world of beauty: 
“Ah, it’s ourselves had finer sights than the like of them, 
I’m telling you, when we were sitting a while back hearing 
the birds and bees humming in every weed of the ditch, or 
when we'd be smelling the sweet, beautiful smell does be 
rising in the warm nights, when you do hear the swift flying 
things do be racing in the air, till we’d be looking up in our 
own minds into a grand sky, and seeing lakes, and rivers, 
and fine hills for taking the plough.” Or they will be “sit- 
ting alone in the cold air, hearing the night coming and the 
blackbirds flying round in the briars crying to themselves, 
the time you'll hear one cart getting off a long way in the 
East, and another cart getting off a long way in the West, 
and a dog barking maybe, and a little wind turning the 
sticks.” It is little wonder that with such an imagination 
the mind should take on the color of its surroundings, and 
that the brief spells of hot sunshine, the gray clouds always 
looking over the tops of the hills, the quick onset of the rain, 
should find their counterpart there. All the sudden con- 
trasts and the fierce seizing of the passing moment and the 
fear at the heart of joy find here an explanation. 

Here, too, is to be found the key to the understanding of 
that strain of plaintive melancholy, never far off in any 
Irish peasant, which sounds again and again in these plays. 
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In it is all the sadness of Ireland. It is as if we heard the 
lonely cry of the plover over the bogs. All the folk who 
walk the roads, the tinkers, and the old blind beggars, and the 
men “from the back hills,” the tramp and the Playboy, are 
haunted by a sense of the queerness and loneliness of things. 
They are “lonesome all times, and born lonesome I’m think- 
ing as the moon of dawn.” This is the other side to that 
hot delight in the clearer weather. For there are days when 
the gray skies shut in over Ireland and the heavy clouds 
lie upon the hills and a drenching mist chokes the valleys. 
The hills are always strange and reticent, saying wise old 
things to themselves, but at such times they seem more dis- 
tant than ever. The roads are deserted. All day the rain 
pours down and the dirty puddles about the cottage doors 
grow deeper, and all night the steady beat of the rain con- 
tinues, blending with the noise of the swollen streams. The 
sunlight seems to have gone forever and with it all the joy 
of life. Then the imagination turns inwards; weary, vague 
thoughts awake; the things of every day become strange. 
Life is lonely and life is queer. “For what good is a bit 
of a farm with cows on it, and sheep on the back hills, when 
you do be sitting looking out from a door the like of that 
door, and seeing nothing but the mists rolling down the bog, 
and the mists again and they rolling up the bog, and hearing 
nothing but the wind crying out in the bits of broken trees 
were left from the great storm, and the streams roaring with 
the rain.” 

The sea holds a deeper melancholy than that of the hills, 
and it fashions to its own sadness those who dwell within 
sight and sound of it. All that Synge thought and felt when 
he lived among the natives of the Aran Isles he has con- 
veyed in “Riders to the Sea.” It is not one of his later 
plays but it is, without doubt, his greatest achievement. It 
is not so ambitious as “Deirdre”; it lacks the richness of 
“The Playboy”; but within its limits—it is a brief play of 
one act—it is perfect. Synge has here exercised a restraint 
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such as he brought to no other play. It seems as if the terror 
and the sublimity of the sea had cast a shadow upon him 
and made him simple of tongue in the presence of tragedy. 
It is the never-ending tragedy of fine men claimed by the sea 
with the women left desolate to keen for them. All that 
sense of the dark fate brooding over the waters, the fear 
and the hatred of it, has here found expression. Like some 
steady monotone beating in one’s ears, the presence of the 
sea is all about the play: as the two girls, blinded with tears, 
fumble over the clothes “were got off a drowned man in 
Donegal,” to see if they are their brother’s; as a gust of 
wind blows open the cottage door behind them; in their 
anxious looks at the surf by the white rocks; and, at the 
end, in all the pitiful circumstance of dripping sails and 
drowned bodies. Fittingly in this place of sorrow, lonely 
and grand as the sea itself, rises the figure of Maurya, the 
old mother. The very majesty of it is only made greater 
by her loneliness. For her daughters can understand noth- 
ing of the dread at her heart that would make her hold back 
the last of her six sons from the sea. “It’s the life of a 
young man to be going on the sea, and who would listen to 
an old woman with one thing and she saying it over?” The 
son himself ignores her and, while she warns him, gives 
directions to the girls about selling the pig while he is away. 
Even at the end of all, when the body of her son is carried 
in before her, they do not understand the meaning of the 
great calm which has taken the place of her “crying and 
lamenting.” 

It is right that they should not understand, for she is alone 
in the great places of the soul. She has forgotten them all, 
and as she kneels by the body she knows only that, “They’re 
all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the sea can do to 
me. ... I'll have no call now to be up crying and pray- 
ing when the wind breaks from the South, and you can hear 
the surf is in the East and the surf is in the West, making 
a great stir with the two noises, and they hitting one on the 
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other. I'll have no call now to be going down and getting 
Holy Water in the dark nights after Samhain, and I won’t 
care what way the sea is when the other women will be keen- 
ing. ....  Itisn’t that I haven’t prayed for you, Bartley, 
to the Almighty God. It isn’t that I haven’t said prayers 
in the dark night till you wouldn’t know what I'd be saying; 
but it’s a great rest I'll have now, and it’s time surely. It’s 
a great rest I'll have now, and great sleeping in the long 
nights after Samhain, if it’s only a bit of wet flour we do have 
to eat, and maybe a fish that would be stinking.” 

No attempt has been made here to “place” Synge or 
to assign him to some “school.” He scarcely invites such 
treatment. For he had no “ideas” to impart and he did 
not set out to teach anything. As he said in the preface 
to “The Tinker’s Wedding”: “The drama, like the symph- 
ony, does not teach or prove anything. Analysts with their 
problems, and teachers with their systems, are soon as old- 
fashioned as the pharmacopeeia of Galen—look at Ibsen and 
the Germans,—but the best plays of Ben Jonson and Molicre 
can no more go out of fashion than the blackberries on the 
hedges.” For him the end of the drama was reality and 
joy, and he found both in the life of the peasants of whom he 
wrote. Possessed of an insight which made him a sharer in 
all they thought and felt, he found a way to tell what he 
knew and loved. As one pictures him in Aran or by the 
desolate bogs of Connemara, in the kingdom of Kerry or 
among the glens of Wicklow, one knows that he was in a 
land and among a people whose spirit he understood. And 
one thinks of him always as close to earth, even as they are, 
close to the sources of vigor and of beauty and—shall it be 
said?—of life. For if his plays live it will be because they 
are the work of a man who sought his materials in the 
primitive and the simple and the strong, in laughter and 
sorrow, passion and joy. And these are the things that 
endure. 

15 








SIMPLIFIED CITY GOVERNMENT 
By Cuiinton Rocers Wooprurr 


NTIL within quite recent years a favorite American 
theory of government was one of checks and balances. 
We sought by rigid constitutional restrictions and by 
a long series of complicated brakes to keep our various 
branches of government in the right grooves. The value 
of constitutions and charters was determined by the number 
of sentences and sections. Complexity and length were the 
chief merits of the instruments of government drafted in 
the Seventies and the Eighties. And the boss—the expert 
mechanic, as he is entitled to be called—and the party col- 
umn were inevitable fruits of such a policy. Democracy 
under such a régime consisted in the number of elective offices 
and in the number of “don’ts” and “thou shalt nots.” 
Charters must cover every conceivable case which might 
possibly arise. Under no circumstances was anything to 
be left to chance or to the people. God forbid that there 
should be any duty imposed upon the people. They had 
but two functions: to choose between two long sets of 
officers in the selection of which they had no choice; and to 
pay the bills, through taxes. That they were to have any 
real say did not seem to occur to any considerable body of 
political leaders. 

Within twenty years, however, a marked change has come 
about. New political ideas have developed. The move- 
ment for real democracy has made rapid strides. The dis- 
tinguishing development of the last decade of the nineteenth 
and the opening decade of the twentieth century has been 
the persistent, organized effort to improve social and govern- 
mental conditions; and the movement for the commission 
government of American cities has been the most striking 
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single feature. It may with truth be said that the chief 
element of strength and popularity of this truly remarkable 
growth has been due to the fact that it represents the substi- 
tution of a simplified form of city government for a cumber- 
some, antiquated, unbusinesslike, undemocratic conduct of 
public affairs. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson on one occasion remarked that when 
he saw a dog trying to dance, he was impressed not so much 
with the fact that it danced clumsily, as with the marvel 
that it could dance at all. So the wonder has been with 
regard to our American municipal government—not that it 
has been clumsy and inefficient and corrupt, but that we have 
got any results at all. One has only to take up the charter 
of any one of our cities to see how inapt it is. Our charters 
have been inordinately long and involved, so that only a 
trained lawyer, and not always he, could make out what was 
meant. Last winter, while speaking on this general ques- 
tion, I mentioned the fact that the so-called “charter” of 
Boston which the charter of 1909 superseded, consisted of 
upwards of seven hundred separate statutes. During the 
discussion which followed, a former mayor of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, said that Boston was to be regarded as fortunate, 
as the little city over which he had presided had fully a 
thousand statutes to govern it! 

Commission charters are concise statements of the law 
which can easily be understood by the citizen of average 
intelligence and information. Incidentally, it may be 
remarked that publicists generally are agreed that the term 
“commission government,” as it has come to be applied to 
American cities, is a somewhat confusing and unfortunate 
term, especially in those states where “commissions” have 
been conspicuous branches of state administration. It is 
confusing because when applied to state and to city adminis- 
tration it means two quite different things; and unfortunate 
because it has attached to a particular form of municipal 
organization all the prejudice and opposition that have 
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grown up around an entirely different system of state admin- 
istration. So the application of a name has to some extent, 
at least, impaired the popularity of the new form of city 
government, particularly among those who do not thor- 
oughly understand its organization. This impression, how- 
ever, is rapidly diminishing through growing familiarity 
with the system. 

As applied to state and national administration, the term 
“commission government” is used in connection with the 
practice of delegating to appointed administrative boards 
the administration of certain special or specified executive 
functions, as in the instance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions, tax commissions, 
boards of control. These boards or commissions are 
appointed by the president or governor for definite terms, 
and take over from the executive complete control of that 
branch of the administration which falls within their prov- 
ince, and they represent a decentralization, the delegation 
and division of authority and responsibility, and the disin- 
tegration of popular control. 

On the other hand, as applied to city administration, com- 
mission government has a very different meaning. In strik- 
ing contrast to its use in connection with the state, it is used 
to designate the most concentrated and centralized type of 
organization that has yet appeared in our municipal history. 
Under commission government for cities, the entire adminis- 
tration of the city’s affairs is placed in the hands of a small 
board or council, or “commission,” elected at large and 
responsible directly to the electorate for the government of 
the city. In short, this council is the government, the whole 
government of the city. The ordinary traditional system 
of checks and balances and the separation of powers into 
legislative, executive, and judicial, are abandoned. All 
these powers are combined, and concentrated in the hands 
of one governing board. It levies the taxes; votes the 
appropriations; enacts and enforces the laws; administers 
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the public services; superintends the entire administration 
of the city’s business. Its members, usually five in number, 
are the only elective officers of the city; all others are abol- 
ished or made appointive by and subservient to the board. 
It employs its officers, clerks, and employees, and removes 
them at will. The administrative functions are usually, 
though not always, divided between the members of the 
board, each of whom is placed at the head of a department, 
such as public affairs, police and fire, parks and public prop- 
erty, finance and revenue. Each commissioner acts as a 
general manager of his department, outlines its policy, and 
represents it on the governing board. In brief, commission 
government as applied to cities is an attempt to apply 
present day commercial and industrial methods to the admin- 
istration of municipal business through the introduction of 
simple, direct processes in place of a complex machinery. 

Perhaps the greatest advance represented by municipal 
commission government is in the substitution of a small 
council elected at large for the board of aldermen elected 
by wards or districts. With truth the ward has been desig- 
nated the most vicious unit in our political system. Years 
ago James Bryce declared: “When aldermen or council- 
men are chosen by the voters of a small local area, it is 
assumed, in the United States, that they must be residents 
within it; thus the field of choice among citizens is limited. 
It follows that their first duty is deemed to be to get the 
most they can for their own ward; they care little for the 
general interests of the city, and carry on a game of barter 
in contracts and public improvements with the representa- 
tives of other wards. Hence the general ticket system is 
preferable.” 

As the commission form represents the general ticket sys- 
tem, to that extent it represents a clear gain. The elector- 
ate can understand the actions of five men representing the 
whole city and elected by the whole body of voters. They 
cannot understand the tergiversations of fifteen or twenty 
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or more men representing as many arbitrarily created sub- 
divisions. Senator Owen of Oklahoma, in his recent speech 
in the United States Senate on the subject of commission 
government, gave it as his judgment that the ward system 
has been peculiarly injurious to good government because 
it perverts the political education of the electors and encour- 
ages a local selfishness destructive of the general and ulti- 
mately of the local interests as well. 

Moreover, that city is best governed whose government 
deals with the city as a unit and where its general inter- 
ests are held paramount to local, private, or ward selfishness. 
A general ticket tends to prevent wards from trading in the 
council at the expense of the city, and to prevent local 
extravagance in wards by virtue of such trading. This is 
not the opinion of doctrinaires, but of such practical poli- 
ticians as the late Senator Quay. Senator Owen but formu- 
lates the opinion of publicists generally when he says that 
“the abolition of the ward system elevates the character of 
the officials of the city, and what is far more important, it 
elevates the electorate of the city by making the citizens 
feel that they have power to nominate and elect the entire 
governing board of the city.” I have not the slightest doubt 
but that this improvement of one phase of municipal machin- 
ery is largely responsible for the uniformly good results so 
far obtained in commission-governed cities, bearing always in 
mind that our municipal conscience is constantly becoming 
more exacting and has never been more alert. 

Again, very few realize how long and complicated our bal- 
lots are; how many officials are to be chosen; how many 
issues are at stake. Under the short ballot charters, for so 
the commission form of government is more aptly called by 
some publicists, each of the elective offices is important and 
conspicuous. As one advocate declares, they are shining 


marks for criticism, quite unlike the obscure officials — 
which make up most of the elective list under the old 
style plan. Being so conspicuous, they get credit for 
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good work, and discredit for had. Their doings are in the 
limelight of public scrutiny. Every citizen, without con- 
scious effort, finds himself a competent critic of his city 
government and of every elective official of it. During the 
campaign the voter has only to select five good men. There 
is no single over-important office to overshadow the rest. 

The shortening of the ballot naturally leads to the simpli- 
fication of the machinery of nomination. Under the old con- 
dition of affairs, the monopoly of nomination was one of 
the chief assets of the politician. His power and prestige 
were assured because of his ability to carry in mind all the 
great variety of offices and details involved in the making up 
of a ticket. And in addition to the complexity of the situa- 
tion, the convenience of the voters was also made to further 
his monopoly. The voter could not as a rule take the time to 
canvass the situation, so he wanted to vote the ticket of his 
party straight; hence the demand for a party column to 
accommodate all the candidates of the party and the demand 
of the party square, so that the whole dose—I mean the 
whole ticket—could be voted by a single mark. It is need- 
less to say that the party manager or mechanician was quite 
willing to have the convenience of the elector so subserved, 
and to-day the principal assets (apart from the spoils of 
office) of the practical politician are the long ballot, the party 
column, and the party square (or circle, as it is in some 
states). 

Commission government deals a powerful blow to this old 
system of monopoly: first, by shortening the ballot, and then 
by simplifying the machinery of nominations. Under one 
form of commission, like the one provided in the New Jersey 
law, there are two elections,—a primary and a general. 
At the primary election any one who can get twenty-five 
electors to sign his papers may, if he possesses the legal 
qualifications, be a candidate for the nomination. The high- 
est ten are certified as candidates (if there are but five to be 
elected) to the general election, where the highest five are 
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given certificates of election on a majority vote. Under 
the Berkeley plan a second election is held only if there are 
any candidates who fail to get a majority of the votes cast. 
To illustrate: Let us suppose there are twenty-five candi- 
dates for five places. If three of these get a clear majority 
of the votes cast, they are forthwith declared elected. Then 
a second election is held to fill the other two places, the next 
four candidates in order being the candidates at this election. 
There is still another plan, known as the Grand Junction 
plan, which embodies the preferential system of voting in lieu 
of direct primaries or of second elections, thus securing, 
according to its advocates, “‘a unique and accurate expres- 
sion of the public will at the polls with the minimum of cost 
and effort.” The East will have a good chance to observe 
the operation of this plan if the proposed charter for Cam- 
bridge is adopted this winter. 

Responsiveness is another feature of commission govern- 
ment which makes for simplicity and effectiveness, and less- 
ens corruption. The principles of mechanics apply in a 
measure to politics. The power of a strong blow will be 
diminished, if not completely dissipated, if it has to be 
transmitted through a complicated network of machinery. 
So with the will of the electors. How often do we hear of a 
reform movement “gone wrong.” It really has not gone 
wrong. It has had to deal with such complicated political 
machinery that its force was spent before it reached the 
object of its effort. There is little or no “lost motion” 
under a commission, for there are just five elected officials, 
and they are directly responsible to the whole electorate for 
the whole government. If anything goes wrong they are 
responsible, and they alone. They cannot dodge that 
responsibility, which is placed upon them by the concentra- 
tion of power and accountability. No machinery of checks 
and balances can be wholly or even largely responsive either 
in mechanics or in politics. The old form of government was 
not responsive, and therefore it was inadequate. The new 
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form is responsive, and therefore it is proving adequate in 
those communities where it is being honestly tried. 

While in many respects the progress of the commission 
movement, regarded by some as “the greatest advance in 
American political machinery,” may with propriety be called 
triumphant, its road has not been free from obstacles and 
defeat. Under the promptings of wary politicians, many 
states have refused to pass bills to enable cities to adopt this 
form. Then in states where such enabling legislation exists 
the plan has been rejected, but not by such votes as would 
seem to be discouraging to its advocates. In fact, the 
defeats have been illuminating events in political history. 
For instance, when the proposition was defeated in Hobo- 
ken, on one side were the combined forces of the two party 
machines, together with the saloon element and almost the 
whole body of policemen and firemen and other employees 
and officials of the city. Against that array were a number of 
earnest and progressive citizens, who spoke well, wrote well, 
and voted well, but who did not bring out the mass of 
citizens who are peculiarly dependent upon effective leader- 
ship. In short, the appeal of the machine was strongly 
made and pertinently pressed upon each individual. The 
appeal for reform was general and abstract. The machine 
bosses said to the saloon men, “The reform government 
will interfere with your trade.” They said to the policemen 
and to the firemen, “You will lose your jobs.” They said 
to the employees of all municipal departments, “You will be 
put off the payroll.” Again, in one of the largest cities in 
New Jersey that has voted upon the adoption of commission 
government, the new plan was defeated by the small major- 
ity of 1,483 out of a total vote of 24,600. It was endorsed 
in the home wards of the city, while the adverse majority 
came from the localities where the floating population was 
largest. 

The commission system has appealed strongly to public 
sentiment in the East as well as in the West. Of this fact 
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there can be no doubt. One has only to examine the figures. 
One hundred and seventy communities are now operating 
under the plan, and more than as many more are thought- 
fully considering its adoption. On the other hand, there 
are not wanting those who predict an early failure of the 
whole idea. The president of the Dallas Citizens’ Association 
(which nominated the present board of commissioners) is 
quoted as frankly declaring that it has not as yet “met its 
real test.” He is further quoted as saying: “As the new- 
ness wears off it remains to be seen whether the politician, 
the spoilsman, the grafter, and the demagogue may not 
under it obtain a firmer and more dangerous hold on the 
municipality than was ever possible under the old aldermanic 
form of government. As time passes, the public conscience 
will become less acute and the busy private citizen, accus- 
tomed to careful and honest administration of his city’s 
affairs, will naturally cease that constant watchfulness that 
is the price of civic decency. Then the professional politi- 
cians and spoilsmen, who have been temporarily separated 
from their chosen profession, will be quick to take advantage 
of the lethargy of the busy good citizen and the lull in public 
conscience and will come again into what he considers his 
own—the control of the city’s government. When this time 
shall come, and unquestionably it will come in some of our 
cities which have so propitiously started out under the com- 
mission form of government, the opportunity for graft and 
bossism will be immeasurably increased over what was ever 
possible under the older form of government, when authority 
was more widely distributed and power less concentrated.” 

This observer overlooks certain important facts in regard 
to this movement. “It was a fool,” declared Mark Twain, 
“who said ‘don’t put all your eggs in one basket.’ The wise 
man puts all his eggs in one basket and then watches that 
basket.” The ordinary government of American cities has 
exhibited all the folly of putting the eggs in many baskets. 
In our fear that some of our public officials might steal an 
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egg now and then, we have so scattered our eggs that nobody 
could watch them, nor, for that matter, even tell where they 
all were. The keystone of success of American private 
corporations, as a recent writer has pointed out, is a system 
by which in the entire business some individual is held per- 
sonally responsible for everything done or left undone. The 
recognition of this necessity has created the new profession 
of “business systematizers.” 

Until recently the average citizen did not know who was 
responsible for his defective municipal charter and the unsat- 
isfactory budgets and reports. Nor did he know how to go 
to work to change this condition. It is doubtful if even a 
finance commission like Boston’s could readily do so. It may 
be that a city is getting as good value for its expenditures as 
its neighbors for their smaller ones. It may be quite the 
reverse. It may be that all its officials are honest and com- 
petent. The point is that under the present system it is 
difficult to find out and determine these facts. 

Under commission government such a situation does not 
exist to the same degree. Some official is made personally 
responsible for every dollar of public expenditures, and any 
man of average intelligence can with a little attention find 
out who spent the money, for what it was spent, and whether 
the article purchased cost more or less than private individ- 
uals paid for the same thing. This is a great advantage, 
and the results attained have been achieved because of this 
direct and almost unescapable responsibility of the commis- 
sioners. It is generally believed by those who have studied 
the situation that the records of the commission-governed 
cities show that the plan has invariably led to improvement 
over the old system. In some instances, the improvement 
has been marked, even phenomenal; but in most cases it 
has been merely what might be reasonably expected from 
the introduction of better business methods. It has not 
always resulted in an actual reduction in the cost of running 
the city, but it has invariably resulted in an improvement in 
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the services rendered. In all cases the city has been placed 
on a cash basis, and its credit raised to par and above. All 
cities have received interest on their deposits, and have 
obtained such discounts as have been offered for cash pay- 
ments. In general, there has been an increase in the yearly 
improvements made, and in most cities a more liberal park 
policy has been pursued. In practically all cities operating 
public utilities, there has been an increase in the revenue and 
a reduction in operating expenses. 

Not least among the good effects of commission govern- 
ment are the added position and dignity it has given to pub- 
lic service. It should always be honorable to hold office in 
this country where offices are not privileges, but are public 
trusts. It has been easy to obtain offices by fair promises, 
and to hold them without making those promises good. The 
campaign has all too often been won by the man with the 
readiest wit and the most persuasive or glibbest tongue. 
When it came to performance, the public was disillusioned, 
but the awakening came too late. This practice of expend- 
ing all one’s patriotic fervor on the stump and marking time 
afterwards, relaxes the sense of responsibility in the office- 
holder. Offices have been regarded as something to be 
seized and used for all they are worth, whereas they are, of 
course, something to be soberly accepted and used for the 
public interest. The traditional office-holder’s state of mind 
has thus been expressed by the Newark “News,”—‘“Don’t 
run for a car after you’ve caught it.” Under commission 
government, public service is more difficult, and it is there- 
fore, as a rule, more diligent and straighter service. To this 
extent it will be less attractive—to the less desirable men— 
and equally, it will be more attractive to the more desirable 
men. ‘The dignity and honor of the office will be inevitably 
raised. 

One of the modifications of commission government is 
based on the need for a larger infusion of the permanent 
expert in municipal service. The so-called Lockport plan, 
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or, as it is more accurately termed, the “Board of Directors 
Law,” drafted by short ballot advocates, provides that, in 
case it be enacted, the people of any third-class city may 
determine by popular vote at a municipal election or special 
election whether its provisions shall be applied, by answering 
either in the affirmative or in the negative this question to be 
printed on the official ballot: “Shall the city of 
reorganize its government under the optional third-class 
cities law, providing for the commission form of government, 
initiative, referendum, recall, and non-partisan nomina- 
tions?” The power is all lodged in a council of five alder- 
men elected at large on non-partisan ballots for a term of 
four years, subject to recall after six months. The council 
hires a “city manager,” who in turn appoints all other city 
employees, subject to existing civil service rules. He is’ 
responsible to the council for all the work of the city except 
the schools. He prepares the annual budget, an annual cor- 
porate-stock budget, sits with the council as its secretary, 
and is responsible for the preparation of its business and the 
execution of its ordinances and resolutions. 

Advocates of this plan claim that the chief improvement 
over previous commission plans lies in the creation of this 
city manager, thus completing the resemblance of the plan to 
the private business corporation with its well-demonstrated 
capacity for efficiency. This gives the highly desirable 
singie executive in place of the five-headed Western system, 
where each member of the “commission” or council becomes 
head of a city department. They also claim that it disposes 
of the confusion of responsibility inherent in the Western 
plan, where the board as a whole is responsible for all depart- 
ments, and each commissioner is also responsible for his own. 
In support of their position, they point out that in Des 
Moines, for example, a recall was threatened against the 
commissioner who had charge of the police department. He 
said he was not to blame for conditions since the other com- 
missioners had installed against his will a chief of police who 


defied him. 
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It has been wisely said that the commission government 
involves both a protest and a policy: a protest against the 
old order; an intelligent policy for a new order. American 
municipal conditions have been bad, desperately bad, and 
the rapid adoption of a plan, any plan, by a hundred and 
sixty cities, and its consideration by fully as many more, 
shows how discontented Americans have become with these 
conditions. 'To be sure, there are many other evidences of 
discontent, but in this connection it is only necessary to cite 
this one phase. From an examination of the reports of those 
communities that have had it long enough to make reports, 
it would seem that the commission plan has established a 
prima facie case. Whether or not this will be permanent, 
and the same results will be obtained when the newness of 
the broom has worn off and the novelty of the change has 
gone, only the longer experiences of a larger number of cities 
can show. So far the large majority of the commission 
cities have had a year or less of experience under the plan. 

A change in the form of government without a change in 
the hearts of the people, however, will avail nothing. As the 
Chicago “Tribune” has remarked, “the several cities which 
have been so quick to adopt the commission form would do 
well to temper their hopes and look to the part an alert 
civic conscience has to play in the success of all governments. 
Neither they nor any other community will ever discover any 
device which will relieve the citizen of the irksome duties of 
citizenship. He may relieve himself. But he will pay the 
price.” This may be, as the “Tribune” admits, a sorry 
platitude, but it is also an inexorable truth. The great 
improvement in English municipal government did not 
come through a change in the form, although there was some 
improvement in detail. It came through the determina- 
tion of the English people to have better government. As 
Dr. Munro points out in his “Government of European 
Cities,” “the real change was that the citizens came to 
have a genuine voice in the administration of their own 
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local affairs, that municipal oligarchy gave way to municipal 
democracy.” But in America there must be an improvement 
in tools as well as in the man. Carlyle hit the nail squarely 
on the head in his statement that “the true epic of our time 
is not arms and the man, but tools and the man, an infinitely 
wider kind of epic.” We want the enlightened, persistently 
interested citizen, but also modern, effective tools and 
machinery, to accomplish the important work of governing 
our great cities. 

Whether or not the commission form of government will 
be the dominant form in American municipalities, it is impos- 
sible at this time to forecast, no cities except Galveston, 
Houston, and possibly Des Moines, having as yet given it 
a really sufficient trial. But if permanently successful in 
those cities which are at present operating under it, the plan 
will exert an influence on the political thought and activities 
of the country profounder even than at present. “All that 
can be safely declared,” in the opinion of Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard, based on personal observation, 
“is that the Texas commissions are so far distinctly success- 
ful and are likely to last a considerable time and perhaps will 
be permanent.” The careful observer is not willing to go 
beyond this. 

Just how much of the success so far achieved in the com- 
mission-governed cities is due to the existence of the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall in so large a number of the laws, 
is as yet an undetermined question. These devices repre- 
sent an effort to control the government in the interest of the 
people. In legal parlance, they may be said to represent 
the power of instruction (initiative), confirmation (referen- 
dum), and cancellation (recall) in a simple and effective 
form. Thus far there has been so little use of them that 
there are not sufficient facts to justify a conclusion. Profes- 
sor Zueblin, who has just returned from a trip through the 
South, Southwest, and West, believes the initiative and 
referendum are successful instruments of education and dis- 
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cipline, but he is still unconverted as to the recall. There is 
indeed no substantial unanimity of opinion among students, 
though the trend seems to be favorable. Of course, in 
expressing this opinion, I am not referring to the out-and-out 
advocates, the “commission at any price” men, but to the 
thoughtful student who looks at the whole movement from 
the standpoint of history and political science without a brief 
for any one form. 

Advocates of the plan with or without these additions must 
guard against heralding the commission form as a panacea 
for all municipal ills and as a sort of self-enacting scheme 
for a political perpetual motion. As Lowell, in one of his 
essays, so sagely observes: “After our constitution got fairly 
into working order, it really seemed as if we had invented 
a machine that would go of itself, and this begot a faith in our 
luck which even the Civil War itself but momentarily dis- 
turbed.” So with commission government, it seems in some 
cases and in the minds of some of its advocates to be capable 
of running itself. Such an attitude is sure to reap disap- 
pointment and reaction. Commission government does not 
solve the problem of home rule, it does not supply intelli- 
gence to either voters or officials. It is by no means the last 
word on the subject of municipal government, although it is 
a most important one. But it can be said that the commission 
form of government, with the safeguards which have been 
thrown around it, constitutes a very substantial step for- 
ward in the betterment of municipal government in America. 
The simplicity of commission government is perhaps its 
greatest claim to consideration, and the chief cause of its 
success. It provides a simple form of nomination, a simple 
scheme of government, a simple machinery for its enforce- 
ment, a simple method of holding the interest of the voters, 
and of enabling them to control their government; and this 
is a substantial achievement in political science. 








THE MAKING OF A DEMOCRAT 
By GRANT SHOWERMAN 


" Y dear young friends,” said the Professor, after 
roll-call and just before launching into his 
famous lecture on Pessimism in Pennsylvania 

Poetry in the Magazines of the Last Six Months of the 
Second Half of the Seventh Decade of the Nineteenth 
Century, “I am a very busy man, like all the rest of you 
[titter among the co-eds]. Socially, of course I shall be 
glad to meet you at my home at any time, but for ordinary 
business I have a regular office hour, as you may see by the 
directory. May I therefore request you hereafter to bring 
your belated themes to my office, instead of to the door 
of my house, and to make me no business calls of any kind 
at my residence during mealtimes and on Sunday fore- 
noons? By respecting my wishes in this regard, you will 
contribute greatly not only to my comfort, but to my effici- 
ency as a servant of the Commonwealth.” 

While he was thus talking, the Professor noticed the 
young man with the tousled hair and sweater taking notes 
with a determined air. That evening “The Daily Crim- 
sonian” contained a communication, signed “Student,” full 
of drastic comment on the aristocratic tendencies of college 
professors: they were proud, sarcastic, niggardly of their 
time, rarely opened their homes to students, didn’t make 
a practice of calling on them, would not meet them on com- 
mon conversational ground, never invited them to smokers, 
and were in general unsympathetic, unapproachable, and 
disagreeable. | 

This was not the only time the Professor had been 
charged with like villainy, nor were students his only critics. 
Various of his neighbors had also from time to time com- 
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mented on his undemocratic ways: he had been known to 
ride to the station in a carriage, had once been seen in 
open-faced clothes and a silk hat, went about with clean 
linen and with creases in his trousers, never went to refined 
vaudeville or five-cent moving-picture shows, worked only 
three hours a day, and all the summer did nothing at all, 
was reputed to be possessed of the dangerous heresy that in 
the administration of a state, intelligence might count more 
than numbers, and in a variety of other ways gave evidence 
of aristocratic leanings. 

Even his brethren of the faculty sometimes looked askance 
at the Professor because he had once declared for the 
use of cap and gown at Commencement, didn’t believe 
that every subject in the curriculum was just as valuable 
as every other, entertained some doubts as to the wisdom 
of submitting faculty policies to the student body for 
approval, had even been known to say that the proper 
function of a university was to elevate, rather than reflect, 
the ideals of the rank and file, and was careful about his 
spelling and grammar. Let him be of the mind of Madame 
de Maintenon, who was content “if spelling was free from 
gross mistakes,” and who thought accuracy “savored too 
much of pedantry, of a desire to play the learned.” If a 
man made himself clearly understood, what more did you 
want? Was man made for language, or language for man? 

Now the Professor was really a democrat, as you shall 
see. He had been so from his earliest years. He had been 
born and bred in a small country community where the 
spirit of democracy was in the air—where everyone was 
neighbor to everyone else for miles around, and where 
trained nurses and undertakers, visiting cards, manuals on 
etiquette, postal delivery, telephones, and all the other 
appurtenances of unneighborly and aristocratic city life, 
were unknown and unheard of; where, as in Italy in the 
time of Juvenal, no one ever wore a dress suit until he was 
dead and couldn’t help it; where there were barn-raisings 
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and barn-dances, husking-bees and carpet-rag parties, 
church “sociables” and candy-pulls and sugarings-off, 
camp-meetings and town-meetings and caucuses; where the 
mail train was met by three fourths of the population every 
winter afternoon, and the postmaster allowed everyone to 
look over his shoulder as he sorted the letters; where no one 
could distinguish between the rich and the poor as they met 
together in the house of the Maker of them all. 

The Professor had indeed been taught by precept that 
all men were created free and equal, and were endowed 
with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. It was example, however, even more than 
precept, which bred in him the spirit of democracy. In his 
father’s house there was no maid-servant who slept in the 
attic, served dinner in courses, and ate her own meals 
between bells, standing by the kitchen range—but a “hired 
girl” who was a friend of the family and lived in its bosom 
for a half score of years—sat at the table with the rest, 
shared the house with them, and participated in all their 
life. The Professor still remembered the hot indignation 
and the tears with which he disputed a playmate’s conten- 
tion that Carrie’s last name was not the same as his own. 

And so with the successive hired men. For him, “man- 
servants,” as well as “maid-servants,” existed only in the 
big Bible from which he heard the minister read in church 
on Sunday afternoons. That he was in any way better than 
they, or had the least claim upon their obedience, he never 
dreamed. 

The lesson of precept and example in the home was rein- 
forced by his life at school. Impartial teachers impressed 
on the members of their little democracy the principles of 
equality and fair play, and the value of native worth. On 
the playground of Foxfield School District Number Four 
all claims to leadership or importance which were based 
upon anything but merit fell speedily to the ground. The 
casual boy from the city was soon made to feel that neither 
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money nor clothes made for popularity, in the absence of 
the more essential qualities. Independence was in the air. 
Even the ignorant and pitiful little foreigners, appearing 
mute and abashed on Monday morning, with every mark 
of the newly arrived alien, would by Friday evening have 
learned perfectly the lesson of equal rights for all, and 
begun to stand vigorously to defend their own. 

Not that anyone in the community ever talked about 
democracy in so many words—no one, at least, but the post- 
master, Uncle Eli Whitney White, who was a reader of 
Shakespeare and of the Life of Thomas Jefferson, and 
whose talk was for the most part above the level of the com- 
mon understanding, and old Grandpa Tyler, the uncom- 
promising Republican, who was his sworn enemy. Indeed, 
the term democrat meant to most people a natural enemy of 
the Republican party; democracy meant, not government 
by the people, but government by Democrats. 

But everyone lived democracy, nevertheless, even though 
he had no consciousness of its philosophic name. “I’m just 
as good as you, or anyone else,” and “This is a free country, 
by G ! and a man can do as he pleases,” were vigor- 
ously expressed sentiments which early got themselves 





_printed ineffaceably upon the Professor’s mind and heart. 


Yes, upon his heart no less than upon his mind; for at 
the root of all these sentiments was a really human feeling. 
Men wanted not only to be as “good” as others, but 
desired that others should be as good as themselves. Even 
those who were conscious of differences wanted all men to 
be as free and equal as the Fourth of July orator in Uncle 
Addison Robbins’s woods said they were. 

A grounding like this lasts a long time. Train up a 
child in the way he should go (or in any other way) and 
in his age he will not depart from it. The Professor carried 
his democracy from the country to the village school, from 
the academy through the college, through his graduate study 
in Europe, and back to his chair in college. 
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And during all this time he was a democrat not only in 
theory, but in practice. He was a pragmatist of the first 
order. He resisted every tendency which seemed likely 
to make either himself or his country less democratic. He 
abandoned the party whose ticket his father had voted his 
whole life long, because he felt that its rival was more a 
party of the people. He conceived lofty ideals as to sym- 
pathetic relations with the poor, and reproached himself 
every time he had a good dinner, or wore good clothes, or 
indulged in any sort of amusement that cost money. He 
saw that he was enjoying privileges not within the reach 
of great numbers of the people, and it bade fair to make 
him miserable. 

He was proud of his democratic acquaintanceship; he 
spoke to everyone he met, rich or poor, high or low, and 
indeed closed his eyes to the fact that they were high and 
low. In his dread of holding himself better than any other 
person, he treated men and women of little character in 
exactly the same manner as he treated those who possessed 
sterling qualities. Actuated by the same dread, he guarded 
against obtruding his virtues when or where they seemed 
contrary to the general trend of sentiment or manner— 
in fact, he sometimes even tried to conceal them. He 
assumed an exaggerated roughness of speech and bearing. 
At times, indeed, he was little less than apologetic for being 
a man of integrity, and entertaining stern convictions about 
honor. Almost anything was preferable to being called an 
aristocrat, or charged with the I-am-holier-than-thou. 

When he entered upon his professorial career, he was 
no less determined to realize his ideals in the actual walk 
of life. He refused to consider a residence in the faculty 
quarter because he wished to live where something at least 
approaching poverty would daily meet his eye and keep him 
in the proper frame of mind toward the masses. He culti- 
vated dialect and bad grammar, dressed plainly and went 
without cuffs, and prided himself on the fact that no one 
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could tell whether he was a professor or a mechanic. 

He abstained from all appearance of evil. As a member 
of the glee club in college, he had been obliged to get a 
dress suit—a second-hand one, of course, for he had to 
pay for it himself. He submitted under protest, and with 
a feeling of humiliation. It seemed in some sort an act 
of treason. At the end of his college days, being still pos- 
sessed of the insane idea that it was possible to be a social 
creature without a special form of dress, he had sold the 
suit, declaring with much emphasis and a slap on the table 
that if in the future there should be places where he couldn’t 
go without clothes of that sort, he would consider them 
places unfit for him to be in. 

He encouraged democracy in his home. He let his chil- 
dren contradict him unpunished, and almost unreproved, 
and suffered the maid-servant—whom he loaded with special 
privilege and bored with his consideration—to do as she 
pleased without fear of discipline. When he asked her 
to take back and boil for four minutes the egg she had 
brought in merely warmed up, he was so careful of his lan- 
guage and manner that you couldn’t tell whether he meant 
it for a command, or a recommendation, or just a remark. 

He carried democracy into the classroom and onto the 
campus. He allowed students to be disrespectful—unwit- 
tingly, of course—, to contradict him, to ask him foolish 
questions over the telephone, to take his time in various 
inconsiderate ways—all without reminding them of the 
faults of conduct of which they should have been made 
cognizant for their own good. He greeted them first when 
he met them, crossed muddy streets to see what they wanted, 
practised their hellos and other salutations, walked and 
talked and joked with them, took the stand in faculty meet- 
ings that the students should be allowed equal voice in all 
matters which at all affected their interests, and in general 
looked at college affairs through their eyes until they thought 
him precious easy. 
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In short, he tried in a thousand ways to be a democratic 
professor, and to obliterate the distinction between himself 
and the student public; and was guilty of a thousand viola- 
tions of his conscience by way of improprieties of speech and 
conduct; and became answerable for a vast amount of bad 
manners and worse ideas on the part of his young asso- 
ciates. It never occurred to him, in his eagerness to realize 
the democratic ideal of his youth, that there ought to be 
some distinctions between professor and student, and that 
it was a perfectly natural and desirable thing for the latter 
to bow before the authority of the former in some things. 
He was a constant source of discomfort to himself and his 
friends, and nothing but his earnestness kept him from being 
regarded as a nuisance. He exceeded Bassanio’s advice: 
to do a little right, he did a great deal of wrong, though he 
was so intent on his main purpose as not to know it. 

But is it possible? Could a man moving among men in 
that spirit be called aristocratic, either by students or by 
members of the community at large? Surely, there must 
be some mistake. 

Yes, he could be so regarded; and he was. The fact is, 
there was something hard about being a consistent demo- 
crat. Even before he left his country home, he was some- 
times misunderstood. Do what he would, there were always 
some who thought that he held himself higher than he held 
them. There were lengths to which he would not go even 
in his desire to be one of the people, and he displeased them. 

He found it impossible at times, for example, not to 
strike out at meanness and indecency, and not to refuse to 
be a party to transactions which he considered questionable; 
and, as not all people are free from indecency and meanness, 
he was sometimes forced, in spite of himself, into the appear- 
ance of reproving them; and reproof seems to imply 
consciousness of superiority; and to be superior to your 
neighbors, which is a dangerous offense in any society, is 
especially dangerous in a democracy. What did a man 
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mean by calling himself democratic, said his neighbors of 
the earlier days, and refusing to set-’em-up when he ran 
for town clerk, and frowning on the innocent humor of the 
cross-roads, and making such a fuss over telling and being 
told the truth on all occasions? Let him go his ways with 
his superiority! It was a free country, and he was no better 
than anyone else! 

This was discouraging, but he kept on. In vain! If a 
country-bred young man among country citizens finds it 
impossible to escape the charge of being undemocratic, what 
chance for him is there when he has become a college man, 
and comes home vacations with college clothes, college talk, 
soft muscles, and white skin? And if he has no chance 
among ordinary citizens then, who shall say that his case is 
not absolutely without remedy when he becomes a college 
professor, goes to church regularly, keeps his hands and 
clothes clean, and gets into the habit of dealing justly and 
impractically and of using good English? 

It was all to no purpose. The young Professor’s neigh- 
bors in the working district were surprised when he took up 
his residence among them. They were civil enough when 
he tried to mingle with them, but only a few of them ever 
came to regard him as other than an exotic. The two or 
three who knew him best liked him; others tolerated him, 
or were indifferent, or amused: “A queer guy, that one up 
there on the corner; one o’ them college perfessers, they 
say.” 

On his route to the college, many a man working in the 
ditch glowered at him, not knowing that the Professor’s 
heart was filled with sympathy for him. They saw his good 
clothes and clean hands and shoes; and when he returned 
at noon from his lectures, they thought his work for the 
day was done. And he had money, and dressed his children 
well, and had long vacations, and wasn’t unhappy over his 
work. They didn’t know that a spade in the ditch with a 
good digestion was better than a professor’s chair with 





anemia, insomnia, neurasthenia, hemicrania, and mono- 
mania. They thought him fortunate, and hated him for it. 
You can’t blame them for it; they had been encouraged 
in their natural inclination from a variety of sources—from 
the editorial column, from the platform, from the desk, and 
even from the pulpit. 

He was humiliated, and helpless. It was as if nature had 
of set purpose made a breach between him and the common 
run of men who worked with their hands. He couldn't 
resort to the pick and shovel: he had a weak frame, and, 
besides, was qualified for work different from that. He 
had ideals and interests other than theirs, even if not more 
exalted. They did not understand his aspirations and enjoy- 
ments, and he could not understand their self-satisfaction 
and apathy before what he regarded as worthy of supreme 
aspiration. 

Nor was that all. The currents of his interests and theirs 
were not only divergent, but increasingly so. Whether it 
was due to his nature, or to his calling, he wasn’t quite sure; 
but he felt that he was all the time growing in outlook and 
capacity, while most of them were settling into a stolid sort 
of patience that was too near neighbor of despair. 

Nor was it only in temperamental and intellectual ways 
that he grew away from them. Firmly as he held to his 
ideals of democracy, he soon became conscious that he was 
drifting away, little by little, from his youthful ideal of 
democratic conduct. 

Of course anyone can see that his ideal was crude and 
not altogether unmistaken; but then, we must remember 
that he was in earnest about democracy, and, like a great 
many others who are in earnest, was so busy trying to realize 
his ideal that he never thought to stop and see whether, after 
all, the ideal was realizable. There was the matter of clothes, 
for example. Despite his aversion to the dress suit as 
undemocratic in its influence, he was all but compelled to 
buy one, with a silk hat, fancy linen, and all the other trim- 
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mings necessary for a sensitive man who is compelled by his 
vocation to move among persons that observe with pride and 
pleasure all the conventions of social life. It was too pain- 
ful to be the only one, in a company of a hundred, who 
was oddly dressed, or to be otherwise conspicuous for non- 
conformity. 

So, as a matter of policy, he overcame his aversion, and 
sacrificed his principles. In the effort to make it seem right 
to his conscience, he began to see a little light. After all, 
it was somewhat illogical for a man in a free and democratic 
country to be denied the right to dress differently from 
other people, if he chose—or better than other people. 
What was the use of freedom, anyway? And besides, as 
his conformist friends on the faculty said, wasn’t a dress 
suit the most democratic costume in the world? Didn't 
waiters wear it, and bartenders, and magicians, as well as 
professors and society kings? Aristocracy indeed! 

This little breach was followed by others. It was a diffi- 
cult thing to live in the college social circle and not con- 
form to its customs, especially if its customs were an 
improvement on what he had been used to. In this second 
effort to square himself with his conscience, he again saw 
light. If to differ from your associates by seeming better 
than they, was undemocratic, surely it was equally undem- 
ocratic to differ from those among whom you moved by 
seeming worse. He was between two fires: the common 
people disliked him because he was too aristocratic, and 
his faculty associates looked askance at him because he was 
too democratic. 

In the end, the faculty fire proved the more discomfort- 
ing, and the Professor ran up a flag of truce, so to speak. 
With considerable regret at the threatened failure of his 
ideal, and with the least bit of pique because he had not 
been met in the proper spirit by his neighbors, he moved 
into the faculty end of town, gave up trying to associate 
on terms of intimacy with men who could not and would 
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not comprehend or sympathize with him, and made further 
concessions in the matter of dress and living. 

He corrected, however, rather than changed, his ideal. 
He would be really as democratic at heart as ever, and do 
all in his power to make it possible for all men to be free 
and equal; but he could not wear himself and his friends 
out, flying in the face of an order of things which seemed 
established by natural process. 

This was gravitating dreadfully toward aristocracy, of 
course, and he recognized it with qualms of conscience, and 
real pain—the pain of self-disappointment. He sank in 
his own estimation, and lost much of the repose that had 
come from the logical—or say, rather, consistent—or, still 
better, obstinate—pursuit of an ideal. 

It was half a score of years after this that we first caught 
sight of him in the lecture room. By this time he had 
become inured to the charge of being aristocratic, though 
his associates indeed still looked upon him as an enthusiast 
for democracy. 

And, as a matter of fact, though he was guiltless of the 
charge of being aristocratic, he had changed somewhat from 
his old self in his attitude toward democracy. In the years 
of reflection, reading, and travel which had intervened, he 
had become the victim of another disappointment. Whereas 
at first it was in himself that his disappointment lay, because 
he had not been strong enough to live out his theory in the 
face of his environment, now it was democracy itself which 
was the author of his disappointment. With advancing 
age and added experience, he had gradually come to see its 
imperfections in a clearer light—imperfections to which his 
youthful enthusiasm for action and his ignorance of life had 
at first blinded him. 

For men were not created equal. He had gained some 
consciousness of that, even in boyhood. There were dif- 
ferences in physique, in intellect, instinct, inheritance. Per- 
haps it was conceivable that men might be equal at birth, 
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but even then it was true only for one single moment; with 
the first touch of human hands, environment began its work, 
operating in a thousand ways to start them on divergent 
paths. 

Yes, and at one other time they might be said to be equal: 
when the gray Visitor came—the great democratic Leveller 
of all for all time: 





Hic superbum 
Tantalum, atque ‘Tantali 
Genus coércet; hic levare functum 
Pauperem laboribus 
Vocatus atque non vocatus audit. 


But with these exceptions, inequality, and not equality, was 
the unvarying rule. 

Nor, as a matter of fact, could they all be truthfully said 
to be born free; for many were born with disease and vice 
in their very blood, under the shadows of hospital and prison 
and den: 

Rudely stamped, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 


Deformed, unfinished, sent before their time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 


Both nature and society as it existed seemed to have entered 
into conspiracy to make rotten the very foundations of the 
democratic ideal. There was inequality, glaring inequality, 
on every hand; the disparity between man and beast was 
not greater than between man and man. 

Nor was it more than scant comfort to reflect that not 
absolute freedom and equality, but freedom within law, and 
equality before the law, was what democracy really meant. 
Law? Thelaw washuman. Why, men were not born free 
and equal to enjoy the very sunlight, which was always 
impersonal and impartial; how much less to enjoy human 
law, one of the most prejudiced and imperfect of instru- 
ments, which dealt with classes, not individuals, and left a 
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train of injustices even under benevolent administration. 
Surely, for all men to be made equal in opportunity was at 
best only a slightly less impossible ideal than for them to be 
created free and equal without qualification. 

But the stubborn fact of nature was not the worst. What 
had contributed more than anything else to the Professor’s 
disillusionment was the actual operation of democracy in 
the hands of its advocates. His enlightened vision of mature 
years disclosed to him a multitude of undemocratic things 
whose existence he had never suspected in the days when he 
declaimed at school “The Honest Voter on Election Day”— 
quite without reflecting on the significance of the poet’s 
insertion of the adjective. For him, at that time, voters 
had all been honest, and free, and kings; but now the scales 
had fallen from his eyes. ‘The voter was quite as apt to be 
a slave as a king, a tool as a reasonable human being. The 
polity under which he lived might be a government of the 
people, but it was neither by the people nor for the people. 
Ambition, greed, corruption, and filth stalked abroad in the 
plain light of day, each with its following of poor dupes— 
from among the people. 

But let us not waste time in enumerating all the horrors 
of the Professor’s disenchantment. Are they not written 
in the book of the Chronicles of the Muckrakers of Israel? 

And this was not all. Worse still, there were those who 
openly declared that democracy did get what it wanted. 
The administration of the people’s interests, they said, was 
bound not to rise above the level of the people’s excellence; 
it was a reflection of the character of the people themselves. 
As a matter of fact, they contended, it was in the nature of 
the masses to be satisfied with the second-best—or even less 
than that. 

This was a hard saying. Did the Professor then despair 
of the republic? No. God forbid! He still believed that 
the democratic form of government was the best instrument 
for the achievement of ideal human relations. 
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Why go on cataloguing the fruits of his reflection and 
experience? The discoveries he made were simple enough; 
he ought to have known better from the first. He would 
have known better had his vision not been obstructed by 
enthusiasm, or had he been less in the thrall of the pleasant 
American habit of optimism—that is to say, the habit of 
refusing to see it when it is there. 

It will be enough to say that he had slowly arrived at a 
more just and sensible conception than the one which lay 
at the foundation of his earlier conduct. He did not despair 
of democracy; he altered his definition of it. He had come 
to see that democracy of the kind his idealizing youth had 
elevated to the high place of his worship neither did exist 
nor could exist, and that the democracy he had been trying 
to live was no less extreme than aristocracy itself, and was 
much more unnatural. To shut your eyes to the truth of 
nature, and to treat the banal and the excellent in the same 
way, was not only silly, but unjust. Levelling meant the 
giving of less than its due to worth, and of more than its due 
to banality; and both were equally unjust, and unprofitable. 

What was really wanted was a society which should give 
to every man, not the same thing, but the best thing for him; 
which should treat all men, not in the same manner, but with 
the same consideration. The problem really was, to graft 
upon democracy the virtues of aristocracy, or rather to 
graft upon aristocracy the virtues of democracy. The old 
order was not to give way, but to be transformed. 

To stand for this was infinitely more difficult than to stand 
for either the democracy that existed in the popular mind, 
or for aristocracy. It went hard with the Professor. The 
aristocrats regarded him as a Quixote, and by the many- 
headed beast he was looked upon as a dangerous enemy to 
liberty. 

This is how it came about that, the trifling matter of 
conscience excepted, the last state of the Professor was worse 
than the first. 














A GROUP OF LYRICS 
By Rozsert MunceER 


The Land of Lost Music 


There is a land uncharted, of meadows and shimmering 
mountains, 

Stiller than moon-light silence brooding and wan, 

The land of long-wandering music and dead unmelodious 
fountains 

Of singing that rose in the dreams of them that are gone. 


That rose in the dreams of the dead and that rise in the 
dreams of the living, 

Fleeting, bodiless songs that passed in the night, 

Winging away on the moment of wonder their cadence was 
giving 

Into the deeps of the valleys of stifled delight. 

They have passed to the mystical land since eyes looked 
upward and after 

And felt the flush of the night and the winds and the years, 

And some are wreathed with blossomy chaplets of vernal 
laughter, 

And some are hallowed forever with pity and tears. 


Women whose tremulous eyes have shone in ages and ages, 

Dead, forgot as the blooming of Eden’s flowers— 

Their songless dreams that lighted no cluster of perfumed 
pages 

Are lost in the voiceless land of the infinite hours. 


And the silent songs are there of the beautiful hands of 
devotion, 

Folding tenderly still to sleep and to rest, 

As the white moon folds her tender arms ’neath the tide of 
the ocean 

And lifts it and presses it down for a space on her breast. 
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Often from lonely hills or the streets of the city, wherever 

One meets with joy or prays or is unafraid, 

The bodiless songs pass out to the land of lost music for- 
ever 

And meet and mingle there in the glimmering shade; 


And sometimes unto the living, out of their shadowy places 

The wandering songs come back in the night or the day, 

And none in the world shall have ken of their pleading, 
passionate faces 

But they in whose hearts they dwelt ere they vanished away. 


Still they shall live like you, O sweet articulate singing; 

Like lonely, gorgeous blooms in a furthermost sky 

That no man knows but forever in desolate beauty are 
springing, 

So like you they live and they shall not die. 


Afterward 


If this one hour’s insistence 
Shall blend and fade away, 
As melting blues of distance 
Fade to the edge of day, 


Shall blend and mix with sorrow 
And drooping lights of gray, 
For Life that’s cold to-morrow, 
For Love that’s dead to-day, 


I'll turn not to the river 

That flows through all the years, 
Forever and forever 

Filled up with wasted tears, 


For grief that followed hoping, 
For hoping spent and past, 
For blind and barren groping 
That found no light at last. 
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eee 


I'll turn not to the sadness 

That blows through lonely trees 
Round smitten seats of gladness 
By old, enchanted seas. 


eee ae eam mee pe 
Sete ae wena 


The meadows of believing if 
My path shall lead me through, 
And all before me weaving 
With all the past I knew 


Se ee 


One still light ever clinging 

Round all that near me lies, 

Out of remembrance springing 
And your dim, wistful eyes. 


~ Tey Sine ca - 
4 os . a ry ee 
oS Tica sk cow dete 
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Light of a lovely hour 
Flung once across my way, 


That faded like a flower 
Down to the edge of day. 


In an Anthology 


— 2 Ba Ey Di, “nha 
a puna ner ern aae 
= —_ seinen osname ha ne a a 


Pent here the cadence lies of lips that long id 
Have ceased from singing and lie strangely still, i 
Yet opened, Lo! with unabated thrill 
Flows forth the joyous music of their song, i 
Wars with all guilt and strives with every wrong, 
Passionate with truth and valorous emprise, 

Finds every hidden place where beauty lies, 

Fares through all light or gloom with spirit strong. 


So may one enter here and find an end 
Of weariness and clamor of the day, 
And soft as winds that in the evening bend q 
To mix with the stream’s murmur and the play " 
Of the frail, falling lights the sweet notes blend, . 
Peace breathes, and the loud world fades far away. 


17 
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At the Last 


When I forget your fingers, 
When I forget your face, 
Nor languorous there lingers 
One vision of your grace, 


When all the vanished passion 
Of music long ago 

No more my mind shall fashion 
Into the truth I know, 


When dying lights are setting 
And clouded Time shall be 
Made dumb with cold forgetting 
As all the mute mid-sea 


Forgets the crowded spaces 
It fills with its alarms, 
Forgets the white, white faces 
It folds within its arms, 


As Night forgets the sleeping 
That it brings in to pain, 

As Day forgets the weeping 
That it brings back in vain, 


When starlight dims its beaming 
And dies on field and foam, 
When lost and lonely dreaming 
Brings no more wonder home, 


Then you and all things springing 
From following, fading years— 
I'll bind them with my singing 
And loose them with my tears. 
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In this sketch of my father’s early years, the years preparatory to his 
life work, I have tried to place together, as far as may be in his own 
words, the influences, the education, the social and family environment, 
and particularly the foreign training which bore upon this preparation. 


HERE was graduated at Yale College in 1820 at the y 
head of his class, Theodore Dwight Woolsey. Des- a 
tined to spend almost the whole of a long life in the 
service of his college, he had small thought then of an aca- 
demic career. His father was an influential merchant in 
New York; his two brothers, both graduates of the class 
of 1813, were engaged in active business. College training 
was the custom of the family, for both his grandfather and 
great-grandfather had been nurtured within the same walls; . 
so that with young Woolsey, a college education did not a 
necessarily imply a clerical profession or the idea of an aca- 
demic life. He had a plentiful clerical ancestry, however, 
which may well have influenced his mind. President Dwight th 
was his uncle by marriage; Jonathan Edwards was his great- 
grandfather; James Pierpont was also an ancestor, a step 
further removed; his own paternal great-grandfather was 
a clergyman on Long Island, continuing to preach after he 
had retired from a charge to his own estate. The influences, 
therefore, as to choice of profession to which my father 
was subject must have been various. Perhaps it was the 
example of his closest friends rather than home advice which 
for a time urged him to the ministry. This was not his first 
determination however. He did not profess a religious 
faith and connect himself with the church until his Senior 
year, and the first year after graduation was given to the law. 
Valuable as this training was in after life, it did not then 
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satisfy him, and he entered the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. Here there presently developed a tendency 
of mind from which he was rarely altogether free in after 
years, and which at times darkened his life. This was an 
extreme conscientiousness, an abnormal sense of moral 
responsibility and of sin. 

In his family life as a child there was nothing to account 
for such a morbid quality. His father was an unusually 
intelligent, shrewd, clear-headed man of affairs. His sis- 
ters, four in number, were sprightly, cultivated women, 
devoted to their brother. His mother’s care and influence 
over him lasted until her death in 1813. But he was not 
a spiritless boy. Under a surface of timidity, he had a 
reserve of courage. An incident which he once related, is 
an illustration. The family had removed to New Haven in 
1808 for the education of the older sons. While they were 
in college, my father attended the Hopkins Grammar 
School. Upon his daily route to school there lived a boy 
who teased and bullied him and made his life a burden. My 
father’s sense of wrong, the flame of indignation, grew 
until one day, secreting a stone under his Jacket, he marched 
up to his tormentor and threatened to kill him if he ever 
laid hands on him again. 

When the family returned to New York, my father was 
sent to Hartford to school, living with his uncle Theodore 
Dwight, after whom he had been named. This was not a 
happy experience. Some of his comrades were evil-minded 
and my father disliked them. So a change was made to 
Greenfield, where he lived in the family of the Rev. William 
Belden at Greenfield Hill. Here he was contented, though 
the times were troubled, for he saw the English descend upon 
the coast during the War of 1812. In 1816 he entered 
college. 

Of my father’s life at Yale, details are wanting. That he 
was diligent, his position as valedictorian testifies. Of much 
greater importance was it that he became intimate with a 
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circle of earnest and bright-minded men. Their interests 
were social and literary—literary in the shape of essays and 
verses in the stilted, didactic style of the time. 'The~mem- 
bers of this coterie were all of the Brothers in Unity. They 
issued a weekly literary journal called ‘The Talebearer,” 
of which several manuscript copies survive. Leonard Bacon, 
Alexander C. Twining, and Woolsey were the irresponsible 
editors. My copy is called the “Third Edition” and is 
annotated. The opening number recites the fact that, in 
that year of grace 1819, the meetings of the Brothers Society 
had grown deplorably dull and needed animation. Reform 
was to be effected by the choice of a new officer, a “Tale- 
bearer,” in accordance with the following resolution: “We 
the undersigned feeling a deep interest in the Society of 
Brothers in Unity do hereby form ourselves into a club. The 
object of the club shall be an attempt to manufacture a 
soul for the inanimate corporation of said Society. The 
only officer of the club shall be a Talebearer’’; and so on at 
considerable length, the province of the Talebearer being 
to hold up, under the shelter of anonymity, the Brothers to 
ridicule or reproof, and to “act as chief informer and trump- 
eter to the Society.” The journal was to be read in the meet- 
ings. This curious device was executed for twenty-eight 
numbers with great seriousness and considerable volume. 
The final issue declares its objects to have been achieved. 
That anonymous skits upon members should lend anima- 
tion to the meetings may well be believed. But in the formal 
manuscript compilation only essays and verses have been 
preserved, together with a few references to matters of com- 
mon college interest. One of these is worth quoting: 
“Note. On the third of July this year (1819) happened the 
noted scrape which in the issue divided the Linonian Society 
and indirectly caused so much difficulty to ours. On the 
Linonian election evening, the Southern party took their 
leave of the Society and formed a new one known by the 
name of the Calliopean.” Nor was this the end. A certain 
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O. A. Shaw split the Brothers into factions by asking for 
admission. His fellow students from Andover threatened 
to leave the Society if he were admitted. The writers of 
“The Talebearer” also opposed him, “influenced by the 
single good of the Society.” The wrangle which ensued 
turned former admirers of “The Talebearer” into virulent 
critics, and the Brothers in Unity remained so no longer. 
The titles of the essays give us an insight into the literary 
ideals of the time and of the college. The piece which won 
most distinction was a poem on vinegar by Bacon, which 
invokes the acetic Muse and describes in flowing verse “The 
various joys from vinegar that spring.” There is a series of 
letters to “The Talebearer” which comment on college man- 
ners. An anonymous correspondent writes: “What is 
remarkable respecting the dress of the students now, is the 
facility and dispatch with which they obtain fashions. Hav- 
ing sometimes gone to New York to purchase goods, I have 
there observed the latest fashions; and returning to my native 
city, have found that after three months, these selfsame 
fashions were introduced here. Is that a fact, Sir, which 
I hear reported, that the tailors of New York, after running 
out the fashions there, send up hither all their unsalable 
articles, and that thus our fashions are introduced? 

What should you think, should I tell you I can perceive a 
resemblance between the modern students and those snakes 
that cast off their skins every year? When they come here 
Freshmen, they are dressed in the plain garb of the country. 
Their skin is now thrown off; and a new coating being added 
every succeeding year, they are prepared to issue forth.” A 
young lady, “Amelia,” expresses her disappointment in the 
student character, finding “a careless impudence substituted 
for vivacity, and a negligent familiarity for ease and ele- 
gance.” Another young lady complains of “the practice 
of staring at such of us as may chance to be passing the 
college, as if we were prodigies either of deformity or 
beauty.” 
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An essay by Woolsey purports to be from the pen of Peter 
Ponderous, which was the affectionate name given his class- 
mate Stoddard, and is a résumé of the fashions of the time, 
plus a running narrative of the birth, growth, and education 
of the object of Mr. Ponderous’s affections: 

1814. Surtouts growing short. 

1816. Coats short waisted and very long. Ladies wear worsted ruf- 
fles. Their bonnets becoming large. 

1817. Boots @ la mode Wellington with iron heels. Shirt ruffles 
elongating. Waists arrived at their minimum. James Monroe, 
President of the United States. Men turning to women. 
Brown coats extensively the fashion. 

Ladies’ bonnets growing ad infinitum. Cloaks the fashion only 
at Yale College. Hats assuming strange shapes. 

Shirt ruffles at their maximum. Pantaloons very short and full. 
Vests with the stripes longitudinal. Hair cutting on mathemati- 
cal principles. The first apparent emotions of love felt by me. 
P. Ponderous. April 21, 1819. I am all on fire at present. 


Another essay by Woolsey is on Chatterton, and at its 
close the author attempts to complete an unfinished poem of 
that precocious author. This practice in composition doubt- 
less had its value. For instance, my father’s friends once told 
him as he read an essay that they could not understand what 
he meant by it. This was a lifelong lesson, so he said years 
afterwards. The first object in composition, he learned, is 
to convey an idea clearly. 

The Phi Beta Kappa dinners of those years were an event 
as they have come to be again. Of the one in his last year 
at college, my father once related this incident. The faculty 
had forbidden the use of any wine or liquor at it. But the 
students decided that they belonged to a society which was 
not under the command of the faculty; that if they were 
found drunk after the banquet, they individually would be 
subject to faculty control, but as a society they were not. 
Accordingly they selected Woolsey and Stoddard, the two 
highest stand men, to pass the wine, and thus defied the 
faculty. Professor Goodrich had attended the festival as 
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faculty representative and remonstrated against their act. 
No excess occurred, however, and Goodrich did not report 
them. This was after the Senior examinations. 

Before parting at the end of Senior year, several of the 
class of 1820 formed what they called the Hexahedron Soci- 
ety, to arrange for the exchange of letters and news about 
themselves at regular intervals. I find the seal of this soci- 
ety on a letter from Isham in 1822. The members were 
Bacon, Brockway, Isham, Stoddard, Twining, and Woolsey. 
They corresponded for a time, then drifted apart; and when 
Brockway married without informing the rest, a wail of 
indignation went up, and we hear no more of the Hexahe- 
dron. 

In September, 1820, my father took his degree and went 
home for an interval of three months. His own inclinations 
pointed to the study of theology, but his father seems to have 
strongly urged at least a trial of the law. During this 
vacation he accordingly began to read Blackstone; and 
after two volumes of this diet, wrote to Bacon, “I ought to 
be grateful that my spirits have not yet been depressed.” 
In November he went to Philadelphia, living in lodgings and 
studying law in the office of Charles Chauncey, Esq., a 
brother of his step-mother (for in 1815 his father had married 
again) and a man of high distinction. The interchange of 
family letters during his stay in Philadelphia gives us some 
few details of his life there. He enumerates the authors 
he has read: Blackstone, Vattel, Puffendorf, Grotius, 
Chitty’s “Laws of War Relative to Commerce,” Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations,’ Hamilton’s “Reports,” “The Fed- 
eralist,” Gilbert’s “Law of Evidence,’ Wilson’s “Lectures 
on Law,” and the “Essay on the Sinking Fund,”’—a list to 
stagger the law student of to-day, but having perhaps a bear- 
ing on his later writings. My father also studied German, 
and wrote verses. Nor did he abandon the classics, for he 
read all Cicero’s orations and letters, Sophocles, Callimachus, 
and the “Historia Greca.” Whether he did his duty in 
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society equally well one may doubt, as his family doubted 
then. His mother urged him to go much into society as 
being very needful to a clergyman, so that his eventual 
choice of profession seems to have been understood. She 
asks if he has begun dancing lessons, which were also advised 
by his father. This latter correspondent sends much good 
advice of a practical kind: to be punctilious in payments 
of postage lest Mr. Chauncey should discharge them; to be 
systematic in his accounts of expenditure; to take regular 
exercise as a cure for indigestion; to write legibly; and not 
to run into debt to his landlady. In one of these letters his 
father refers to him as a young man five feet, eleven and 
three-quarters inches, which is certainly taller than the 
impression of height which he gave in later life when bent 
with study. And his father bids him be careful to express 
the proper gratitude for Mr. Chauncey’s kindness, and to 
call upon all his Philadelphia friends, notably the Ralstons, 
who had been civil to him. The presence of a quantity of 
Madeira bearing Mr. W. W. W’s mark, in Mr. Chauncey’s 
cellar at the latter’s death, would seem to indicate the kind of 
honorarium paid by one brother-in-law to the other for the 
son’s legal education. 

By May, 1821, the plan of going to Princeton was formed. 
Bacon, Isham, and Stoddard were all at Andover, and my 
father wished much to join his friends, but his father objected 
on account of the unpolished manners which to his thinking 
marked the graduates of that institution; so Princeton was 
selected. The interval before going to Princeton was 
divided between New York and New Haven, “most pleas- 
antly passed away amongst old scenes and old friends, two 
things which are improved and endeared by age.” Not to 
be idle, he read Appius Rhodius, Hesiod, Oppian, and 
Aschines. On November 7, he went to Princeton to carry 
out his cherished plan of theological study, but, as his father 
wrote Judge Chauncey, “with rather a heavy heart.” He 
had looked over the ground carefully and found some things 
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to object to, e. g., “the disuse of Hebrew points to which I 
do not intend to conform”; “the style of composing there 
inculcated which I detest”; and “much in the delivery of the 
sermon and some of their doctrine to which I cannot agree.” 
Nevertheless his early impressions were in the main favor- 
able. “The building,” he writes to Bacon, “is a well appear- 
ing edifice of about 110 feet long, four stories, and built of 
a brown sandstone I think. Owing to the scantiness of the 
funds, the naked bricks appear in the upper stories in the 
entry walls, and many rooms in the fourth story are 
unfinished. I live in a room on the lower floor, sufficient 
cold for comfort, yet good in other respects, except what 
is unaccountable enough, there are no places of retirement 
for devotion. .. . The students meet in the prayer hall 
called the Oratory on Tuesday evening, at which time about 
one quarter of the students deliver original compositions 
from memory.” 

In a later letter he again speaks of his Seminary work. 
The Hebrew attracted him; he read Buddeus and 
intended studying the origin and progress of idol worship. 
“In Greek our course is shameful enough, for we only recite 
one chapter a week, and few get their lessons very well. 
Anything like exegesis or exposition is almost unknown.” 
But to remedy this defect, the students formed an associa- 
tion with appropriate exercises. As to his theology, he goes 
on: “I believe I am called Hopkinsian. This is a sort of 
net which catches all but the Presbyterian eels who slip 
through. In other words it is a general term which com- 
prehends all who are not Arminians and disagree with Tur- 
retin on the atonement. But I have had no theological 
disputes yet and I hope to avoid them.” Bacon had evi- 
dently taken Woolsey to task in regard to his involved style, 
for in this letter the latter admits his deficiency: “I have 
been sensible of my want of perspicuity and have attributed 
it to three things. The first is a desire to contain as many 
thoughts in as few words as possible. Another is my not 
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thinking perspicuously. .. . Another is that I give so 
many qualifications to a truth that it often becomes involved. 
Others are willing to express a truth without these append- 
ages—although in such case the whole truth is not told.” 

He also writes freely as to his religious condition: “I 
think, through the blessing of God, my mind has been more 
free from temptation to sin, and I have enjoyed religion 
more since I have been here than I ever before did. Lately 
I have had much distress in reviewing my motives and 
desires. How little do I find at such times that can be 
approved and how little that discovers any trust of the soul 
upon God. I am thankful for this season of doubt, for it 
has taught me to look less at actual omissions of sin (so to 
speak) and more at desires of holiness and purity.” And 
again: “My religious enjoyment has been much greater 
than usual. But mingled with this at present is many a bit- 
ter pang of doubt and fear respecting my own state and the 
propriety of studying divinity.” The same doubts were 
never far away, and undoubtedly influenced his final choice 
of a profession. Thus a year later, in 1823, he writes again 
to Bacon in the same strain: “My mind is calm and tran- 
quil at present, but often when I think about entering the 
ministry, I feel such an unfitness for that office (arising 
from a want of particular evidences of personal piety) that 
I almost wish I had never begun to study, and look forward 
with pain.” His roommate, Henry G. Ludlow, may well 
have been an unfortunate adviser during these periods of 
morbid self-examination. With brilliant powers and a 
highly strung emotional nature, Ludlow threw himself with 
ardor into revival work which offered. The intensity of his 
convictions and language may well have contrasted with the 
less fervid methods, the self-searching and self-distrust of 
the quiet student, to the latter’s disquietude. Though this 
over-conscientiousness or morbidness clung to my father 
throughout his life, it would be easy to make too much of 
its influence. Besides his theological studies, he did and 
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cared for other things, and even made verses. “I can write 
poetry once in a while,” he says, “but it puts me in mind of 
the dyspepsia.” That dyspepsia was really the cause of his 
mental troubles, his father evidently believed. Under date 
of April 18, 1823, Mr. Woolsey wrote, “I learn that you are 
not very well and that you are low-spirited and doubtful in 
your mind. I apprehend, my dear son, that your body oper- 
ates on your mind and that a long winter and difficulty of 
taking exercise has disordered your bodily health. I par- 
ticularly request you therefore to begin to walk as much as 
one hour in the morning and as much in the afternoon and 
increase your walks till you make them from six to nine miles 
a day without much fatigue, increasing gradually and 
always taking with you if you can some pleasant companion; 
if this course does not restore you to health, you had better 
break off your studies and come home for a time.” 

The influence of father upon son was certainly very 
strong, and is worth emphasizing here, for to it are probably 
due certain of my father’s characteristics which commended 
him highly to men of affairs. His promptness, his business 
sagacity, his judgment of character, keen, shrewd, and not 
too optimistic, his admirable good sense in the affairs of life, 
his habits of exercise even, seem to me very directly deriv- 
able from the advice and example of his sensible, painstak- 
ing, precise, industrious father, for whom the son had an 
ardent admiration and attachment to the end of his life. In 
matters of doctrine and opinion as well as of health, the 
father offered advice, and the son took it in good part. Thus 
the latter is taken severely to task for an expression that he 
would mingle with no society where religious conversation 
would be unacceptable at any time, and is assured that relig- 
ion, though the most important, is not the only important 
concern in life: “If that concern is not pursued by profes- 
sors of religion and especially its ministers, with good sense, 
with attention to the feelings of others, with delicacy and 
propriety and with a reference to the other duties which we 
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have to perform; they will act with but little efficiency in 
promoting that concern, and will acquire very little useful 
or salutary influence.” 

From the interchange of letters with home, we gather 
glimpses of the life at Princeton, though hardly enough to 
form a connected narrative. His sisters, the youngest just 
entering society, miss him greatly, and write in lively strain. 
He is not on hand to read aloud to them as was his custom; 
they need his gravity to steady them; they joke with him as 
to the details of his clerical career: 

Let marriage fees and funeral rites 
To you no object be, 

The living for a trifle join 

And let the dead go free. 


They give him the incidents of family life, the recent visitor, 
the latest engagement, the last new book. In January, 1822, 
his father writes: “President Day is now here soliciting 
money to build a College Chapel—and Mr. Taylor on the 
same errand to reinforce the funds of the theological part of 


the College—neither of them will obtain much.” An echo of 
this opinion is heard in a letter of Twining to Woolsey, 
January 25, 1823: “President Day and Mr. Taylor have 
come from New York, where they have been to obtain sub- 
scriptions; I believe with little success.” His sister Sarah 
comments on Foster’s “Essays” and Cooper’s “Spy,” and 
urges her brother to break through his shyness. Another 
sister, Mrs. Hoadley of New Haven (mother of George 
Hoadley, Governor of Ohio), refers to her brother’s state- 
ment that he finds the courses of study at Princeton defective, 
and gives him the New Haven news—that the Connecticut 
parishes are weakened by the new Constitution which makes 
church support voluntary, and that a strange sickness has 
broken out amongst the Yale students, which is ascribed 
to corrosive sublimate in their drinking water. 

At the end of January, 1822, my father returned to New 
York to spend his vacation. His father’s letter shows how 
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difficult a journey it might be, and also how carefully he 
looked out for his son’s welfare: “There is now no stage 
from Princeton by way of South Amboy; you can only come 
home by Paulus Hook, and it is there difficult to cross, the 
river is so much obstructed with ice. If you get there in the 
evening you will, unless the weather changes, find it best 
to remain until next morning. The steam ferry-boat does 
not cross after sundown, and it would not be safe to attempt 
to pass at a later hour, as she might be out all night. We 
want much to see you, but hope you will run no risk. I 
should not wish to have you attempt the North River in a 
small row-boat, especially in the latter part of the day and 
if much ice is running.” 

In the summer of 1822, yellow fever was epidemic in New 
York and the family scattered. Mrs. Woolsey was much 
of an invalid, though long outliving her husband; one sister 
went to Saratoga; another at this time became engaged to 
Wm. S. Johnson, Esq., of New York and Stratford, a 
grandson of the first chancellor of King’s College. My 
father seems to have remained at Princeton until September, 
when he passed through New York and went up to New 
Haven. He had just previously learned of his appoint- 
ment there as tutor; but was disappointed in finding no 
vacancy, and did not in fact take up his work at Yale until 
the following summer. A walking tour with Twining 
brought the two friends into their old comradeship for a 
while, and the end of the vacation was given to a visit with 
Mr. Chauncey in Philadelphia; then the Princeton term 
began again. 

The second winter at Princeton seems not to have 
increased my father’s liking for the place and the training 
it gave him. Thus in April his father writes, “I have 
noticed what you say as to your present studies and their 
inutility to you,” and strongly advises him to consult Dr. 
Alexander, upon whose good sense, wisdom, and kindness 
both father and son depended. Nor was his religious state 
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during this winter satisfactory. He writes to Bacon, April 
3: “Since I received your letter I have been some of the time 
in the thickest gloom about my hopes and remain so at pres- 
ent.” This painful consciousness of his own unworthiness 
for the preacher’s vocation was undoubtedly a strong argu- 
ment for undertaking the tutorship. His taste for exact 
scholarship led in the same direction, and in May he went 
up to New Haven. My father often said in later years 
that this tutorship made a man of him. 

In a pencilled memorandum of the dates and events of 
his early life found among my father’s papers, is this entry: 
“September, 1823. 'Took second degree, went to Boston 
and Andover, was sick of typhus fever. — 1824. That 
difficult year in gov’t of Yale College.” 

To the shy, reserved, self-distrustful youth of twenty- 
three, these two years of struggle with an unusually turbu- 
lent and lawless set of students were a severe but invaluable 
discipline. During the early part of 1823, my father had 
been as usual engaged in classical study, and mentions read- 
ing Quintilian, Xenophon’s smaller works, the “Memora- 
bilia” and “Anabasis,” several of Plato’s “Dialogues,” and 
Thucydides. He seems to have had a lurking desire still to 
go to Andover to join his best friends in case no immediate 
tutorship vacancy offered. But his father said “No” very 
emphatically: “As to your going to Andover, I am quite 
opposed to it, now and hereafter; unless my opinion changes 
very much, I had rather see you stalking along with a blue 
broadcloth cloak covering your outer man, perpendicular 
and stiff as if you had swallowed a crowbar, than to have 
you gothere. ... You will want some furniture in New 
Haven. I am willing to lend you the money necessary, pro- 
vided you give me your note with a good endorser, but I will 
not take for an endorser any femme covert whatever; and I 
shall object to any femme sole unless she is very solid and 
substantial; perhaps Miss Theodosia Woolsey may be will- 
ing to become surety for you. In buying room furniture I 
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would particularly advise you not to get too much, you will 
sink at least one half of the amount you buy; and I would 
also advise you not to buy old trash at the price of new.” 
Later his father writes him again. “I presume by this time 
you have taken upon yourself the duties of tutor. I pray 
that you may be enabled to perform them acceptably to 
others and profitably to yourself. Conscientiously I know 
you will perform them. I think you can vary with advan- 
tage from the present stiff, unbending manner in vogue, but 
it will be best not to make a display of the variance; if you 
make any change, let it be gradual and silent so as to be 
noticed by its good effects.” 

In the course of the summer term my father wrote Bacon 
about his duties: “I find the station in which I am, toler- 
ably pleasant and tolerably laborious, as I have charge of a 
Sophomore Class and have had to gnaw the backbone of col- 
lege mathematics this summer. With regard to its effects 
upon my character, I trust they will be good. I anticipated 
that I should acquire ease in expressing myself, that I should 
learn the best methods of influencing others, that I should 
become more self-possessed and independent in action. In 
these respects I have not been disappointed. I find the 
tutorship an excellent office to teach a person to trust to him- 
self and even to treat the opinion of others with contempt.” 

His fellow tutors at this time were Stoddard, Twining, 
and Henry White, the two former with Woolsey being mem- 
bers of the Hexahedron Club and “The Talebearer.” Of his 
associates my father gossips a little in his correspondence 
with Bacon. He describes Twining as occupied with various 
mathematical speculations: “He finds the distance from 
the sun by Jupiter’s satellites; proves motion and weight 
to be the same thing; makes a clock that will run a year or 
so; demonstrates on abstract principles the great law of 
attraction, and is a confirmed philosopher. Solomon [Stod- 
dard] exists in a state of nonentity or near the brink of anni- 
hilation. I was glad to see the old gentleman the other 
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day in a fair way of adopting the spirit of my toast and fill- 
ing up the Hexahedron with honor, by showing that one of 
its members at least is in a fair way of connecting himself 
with and performing his duties towards the other sex.” His 
reading this first term of the tutorship included the Hebrew 
Scriptures daily, Lysias, Thucydides, Aischines, Klopstock 
in German, and recent poetry—Bryant and Percival. Of 
Bryant he says: “The shorter pieces are exquisite in lan- 
guage and thought. As to Percival, I look with philosophic 
contempt upon the world for admiring him as much as they 
do. I think he wants morals: he wants comprehensibility : 
he wants point: he wants simplicity and in fine almost 
everything which constitutes a first-rate poet.” To litera- 
ture he must have turned as a relief from the strain of col- 
lege duties: “My soul is indeed sore vexed and I am at the 
highest pitch of excitement from the noise and scrapes of the 
past term, and from the hourly expectation of a very serious 
and dangerous affair. The executive part of a tutor’s life 
is truly insupportable at times, and I do not wonder that 
many find their tempers much injured by it.” “There never 
was so stormy and unruly a spirit abroad especially in the 
Sophomore Class.” “The better part of the students seem 
to succumb, and the Southern influence governs. I think 
that a rebellion would do good in the end but it is not alto- 
gether likely at present.” “I have learned a good deal of 
human nature and human depravity lately, and hope to 
improve by the lesson.” 

In May, 1824, my father wrote Bacon in similar strain: 
“I took a journey up the Connecticut to Greenfield and 
thence to Albany, heard of you from Jones and Douglas, 
saw many fine girls (none of whom however quite persuaded 
me to change my estate and liberty for the slavery of love), 
and so returned, glad enough to relax my mind and body, 
both of which felt the hard service of the last term. I hope 
we shall have no more such difficulties as we have had. 
There has not been spirit or talent enough among the disaf- 
18 
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fected at college to rebel or raise a riot. I could bear such a 
state of things and be glad of the occasion to wield my part 
of the sword of justice. But this bush warfare in which we 
are exposed to the meanness of every blockhead in college, 
and to the suspicion of more than what takes place, is 
intolerable.” 

This rather dark picture of student life and character was 
more than matched at Princeton. A Seminary friend writes 
my father as follows regarding that college and its new 
president, Dr. Carnahan: “He is a man who, I think, in his 
manners will please the students, and from his general char- 
acter we may hope for brighter days for Nassau Hall. For 
six months or a year past, the college has been without dis- 
cipline and almost without government. There is at pres- 
ent more dissipation and concealed depravity than has 
existed as I think in Yale for ten years. Nor do I think it 
saying too much when I assert that one half of the students 
will drink to intoxication whenever they can get an oppor- 
tunity.” As to Harvard, for purposes of comparison, it 
may be interesting to quote here from a letter written some 
eighteen months later by a Mr. Tyler: “Here you observe 
but little of that daring impiety and wickedness which 
appears in the conduct of the irreligious in our orthodox 
schools. They do not break out in acts of violence, nor in 
deeds of madness, merely because they would be thought 
bravos in sin. .. . They are however deplorably defi- 
cient here. In their morals they are perhaps nearly on a 
par with the members of Yale. They have no religious char- 
acter. .. . Many of the [theological] students are fol- 
lowing the round of all decent dissipation. Some of them to 
my personal knowledge were in the habit of using profane 
language but a short time before they commenced the study 
of divinity. ... The standard of attainment, particularly 
in writing, is lower than at Yale. The government of the 
college grows worse, as I fear is the case at New Haven.” 
Still another classmate, Hubbard, just called to the bar in 
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Boston, testifies to the bad condition of Yale and propounds 
a rather novel theory: “I have been very sorry to hear from 
various quarters during the past year such unfavorable 
accounts of the state of things at old Yale, but I have hoped 
that they were not entirely correct. Has not your expe- 
rience the past year led you to doubt the expediency of 
having so large a number of students collected in one Insti- 
tution? The discussions which have taken place in our Leg- 
islature recently, respecting the expediency of incorporating 
the Amherst Institution as a college, have led some wise 
folks to doubt whether the number of students at Yale or 
even at Harvard*, were not larger than could be well gov- 
erned.” 

From the family letters of this tutorship period not much 
is to be gleaned. Mr. W. W. Woolsey continued to show 
a parental care for his son, which I fancy the latter never 
quite outgrew. He sends him a watch—“a straightforward 
going creature, correct and steady in its habits’”—and cloth- 
ing and fruit and wine. He gives advice on all the affairs 
of life. He announces his own election, with Mr. James 
Kent, as a vice-president of the Atheneum. There is an 
exchange of notes in regard to a garment for which the cloth 
had been purchased in New York. At the last moment 
the tutor decided to have it cut for a great coat with capes, 
but for this the cloth was insufficient, and the color could not 
be matched. His brother John thinks the New Haven tail- 
ors unconscionable in their demands for cloth, and recom- 
mends a surtout with great coat to be otherwise procured: 
“TI was before now quite ignorant of the accomplishments of 
your Tailors; they seem to work by mathematics and are 
almost as scientific as the Barber in “The Arabian Tales’ 
who used an astrolabe to ascertain the time proper for shav- 
ing.” His younger sister, Sarah, asks for the recent num- 
bers of “The Christian Spectator,” and adds: “Pray point 


* 1824. Yale undergraduates 849: total 459. 
Harvard ” 222: ” 868. 
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out which is your poetry. I should not like to wade through 
the stupid rhymes of another and try to coax myself to praise 
them—all the while thinking they were yours. I want to 
see the German translations you promised me. I wish also 
to know how you and Sefior Escopemate get on. Can you 
yet fathom a line of the immortal Tasso?” 

In July, 1824, the family in New York left town for the 
summer, and went to Ballston to drink the waters. Some 
such change of air seems to have been customary, and at 
least once my father made the journey to the same springs 
in his father’s carriage. John Woolsey (Yale, 1813), how- 
ever, remained and describes his summer pleasures: “There 
has been an addition to our comforts lately erected; viz. a 
pleasure garden on the Battery, open every evening with 
music, fireworks, ete. No person admitted without a ticket, 
which keeps the riff-raff out to a great degree. It occupies 
the ground of Castle Clinton. I went yesterday to see the 
model of the equestrian statue of General Washington which 
is proposed to be cast in bronze. It is certainly a noble piece 
of sculpture. The horse is represented at full speed and 
with a great deal of life, and the rider is seated in a very fine 
and natural attitude, reining in the horse with the left hand; 
the face and breast a little turned to the right, and the right 
arm extended in the attitude of command.” 

By September the family had returned, and my father 
joined its circle for his vacation, then so differently arranged. 
His father’s residence was at 59 Greenwich Street, with a 
country seat on the Bloomingdale road in the neighborhood 
of what is now Eighty-fourth Street, and running down to 
the Hudson River. To his happiness in this home life, 
almost every letter bears testimony, as well as the recollec- 
tions and conversation of later years. The pleasant country 
life, the hours with books, the society of his mother and sister, 
the robuster companionship of his father and brothers, must 
have been a balm to his spirit, after the trial and turmoil of 
the term. Twining, his fellow tutor and intimate, a whole- 
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some, bright, stimulating companion, came down for a visit 
after spending the better part of his vacation over microme- 
ters and problems and in tramps along the Connecticut roads. 
This bit from a letter written to Woolsey by Twining dur- 
ing that autumn month will recall to many a student his own 
experience: “A most beautiful excursion we took to Sal- 
tonstall’s Lake. We rambled along the margin till the rocks 
met the water; then we climbed the hill and enjoyed the 
various prospect. ‘The day was fine and the lake as peace- 
ful and sweet as our feelings; and the beautiful objects about 
us which you and I have often experienced, came as inter- 
ludes to the varying topics of our warm discourse.” 

The second year of the tutorship appears on the whole to 
have been rather easier than the first. The tutor of the 
period led his class or division into all the various paths of 
learning. He was their religious guide so far as the stu- 
dents permitted. He policed the campus as well, always 
ready to dash from his room in gown and slippers, and chase 
a marauder, as my father once did, until the slippers flew off. 
He wrote the disciplinary letters which wrung the parent’s 
heart and called forth replies, indignant, sarcastic, passion- 
ate. That he could with all this upon his shoulders raise the 
standard of college scholarship, could aid the student to a 
real love for and knowledge of the beauties of the classics, 
seems altogether improbable. Yet something like this my 
father accomplished. A letter from Professor Moses Stuart 
at Andover throws some light for us on the scholarship stand- 
ards of the time, and the success of this young tutor in ele- 
vating them: “I am sincerely gratified that it has been the 
lot of my son, to fall within the division which you instruct. 
The experience which you have already acquired, joined to 
the ardent love of literature which I have always understood 
you to possess, cannot fail to fit you for communicating more 
instruction than tutors at college usually communicate. I 
speak from experience. I know what I received when I 
was a student from my tutor [Jeremiah Atwater], i. e., just 
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nothing; for I was only questioned as to my progress in my 
text-book. If I got into difficulty I might get out as I 
could. Was it out of my text-book?—Then my efforts were 
gratuitous. Was it in?—Then ‘a little more patience would 
help me out.’ So my good tutor, afterwards president of 
two colleges, now taking otiwm cum dignitate in your neigh- 
borhood. For myself I followed in the same old track. 
Why should I teach differently from everybody else? I 
did not and could not. And so my pupils lost under me, 
just what I lost under my tutor, the golden age of life, with 
comparatively insignificant acquisitions. From what I hear 
and learn of your studies and taste, I am led to believe that 
a better lot has fallen to my son.” Professor Stuart goes 
on, waxing indignant at the teaching which he had suffered 
from, and advising how to better the prevailing methods: 
“T have full confidence in your ability and taste to do this, 
and should sincerely rejoice to see you make a revolution in 
your college, on the ground of your example, in this respect 
—a revolution which the state of things at the present day 
demands.” 

After his college connection was ended, the old struggle 
began afresh in my father’s soul. Could he, all unworthy as 
he was, take upon himself the duties of the Christian minis- 
try? How often he wavered from one decision to another, 
how hard the contest was, how long it lasted, and what finally 
led to his decision, the correspondence preserved shows only 
by inference. Thus in the summer of 1825 a friend wrote: 
“Tt is matter of sore regret with me to find that you have 
relinquished the idea of entering the ministry”; while by 
September of the same year he thought well of an offer made 
him to take the evening service of a New York church 
through the winter, and by the ensuing spring he had writ- 
ten some sermons and was asked to supply churches in Litch- 
field and New York. What he really did was to live at 
home, write for “The Christian Spectator,” preach occasion- 
ally, and serve (gratuitously) as Assistant Secretary of the 
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American Home Missionary Society. Yet he writes to 
Twining, March 14, 1826: “Of this I am persuaded, that 
the internal conflicts and self knowledge and sorrows I have 
passed through for some time at various intervals, will fit me 
if I ever enter into active life for a very decided and useful 
part. God knows the end, and into his hands I would com- 
mit myself, confident that if I could guide my own steps I 
should soon be ruined.” 

Bacon meanwhile had been called to the First Church of 
New Haven, where he was to stay nearly fifty years, and had 
married; while Twining had abandoned all idea of the minis- 
try, had served as engineer on the Farmington canal, and 
later went to West Point as an instructor. From a letter 
of Twining written at West Point, it appears that in the 
winter of 1825-1826 the whole of Europe and the United 
States was suffering from the influenza. On November 30, 
1826, my father writes thus of himself: “I am as well as I 
could expect in a city where there is nothing to render walk- 
ing out agreeable. I have hitherto written regularly one 
sermon a week and preached once a week, but do not mean to 
be so regular hereafter. I have found the embarrassments of 
appearing in the pulpit regularly diminish on every new 
attempt, and expect soon to find it pleasant instead of pain- 
ful. After preaching even once a day, I am very much 
exhausted and worn down. ... _ I have no intention to be 
settled soon if ever. I cannot think of going into the duties 
of a settled minister without a decided conviction that it is 
my place and my best place. At present I suffer much from 
the thought that I may be in a wrong path; but am content 
to pursue it until more light may dawn upon me. I direct 
my studies so that I am constantly improving and making 
advances in the knowledge of the languages, with the inten- 
tion of making it my business to teach them in some form or 
other, if I should find it necessary to take up a new occupa- 
tion.” During the winter this feeling grew upon him. His 
taste for classical literature and his distrust of his ministerial 
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usefulness combined to urge him into a new plan of life, the 
one hinted at in the letter quoted. But his ideal of classical 
attainment and preparation was high. He could find the 
requisite facilities for such a training as he wished nowhere in 
this country. His mind turned naturally, therefore, to a 
residence of some years abroad, as being the next step in 
his education. In this his father heartily codperated. 
Mr. Woolsey had the wisdom to see the value of this plan, 
and fortunately the means and good will to give his son 
advantages which at the time were not commonly within a 
student’s reach. On the first of May, 1827, my father sailed 
for Havre, to spend three years in study and travel on the 
Continent. 


(T'o be continued.) 












THE COST OF ADEQUATE NUTRITION 
By Franx P. UNDERHILL 


N these days of high prices and corresponding strife for 

the gratification of luxurious tastes, an inquiry into the 

manner in which some of our less fortunate fellow-men 
manage to supply material for growth and vital activity is 
most pertinent. Food in proper amounts is essential for 
the well-being of all mankind; for “every particle of the 
energy which sparkles in our eyes, which moves our muscles, 
which warms our imaginations, is sunlight cunningly woven 
into our food by the living cell, whether vegetable or animal. 
Every movement, every word, every thought, every aspira- 
tion, represents the expenditure of precisely so much energy 
derived from our food.” This being true, the question 
arises: How much energy does this represent in food 
values? The answer to this inquiry obviously corresponds 
to the definition of adequate nutrition. Second in import- 
ance to adequacy of diet, and perhaps of paramount signifi- 
cance to the mass of mankind, stands the cost of sufficient 
nutrition. 

Our modern system of education provides for the attain- 
ment of a high intellectual development and culture. The 
student is given every opportunity, nay, is compelled, to pur- 
sue his way through an imposing array of “ics” and “olo- 
gies” in his endeavor to secure a so-called liberal education; 
and yet the subject which should interest him most, that 
which treats of his own functions and their relation to inani- 
mate objects about him, is offered only as an elective in the 
curricula of some of our largest institutions of learning. 
As a nation we are woefully ignorant of our bodily functions 
in general, but our ideas concerning diet and nutrition are 
peculiarly meagre and vague. Perhaps the indifference 
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with which we treat such matters is one of the fundamental 
reasons why we are a nation of dyspeptics. When we con- 
sider that our enjoyment of physical or intellectual pleasures 
depends primarily upon sound health, is it not rather sur- 
prising that the subject of nutrition should receive so little 
attention, that scarcely any provision is made for inculcating 
its principles in young men who are being trained for their 
life work? 

The present age is a period of intensity and competition, 
and those individuals who are endeavoring to attain the top 
of the ladder will reach it, in general, in direct proportion 
to their sound nutritive condition, which is to be gained, 
other things being equal, only by food taken in the proper 
quantity and quality. The increasingly high prices preva- 
lent for the simplest foodstuffs, without a corresponding 
augmentation of income, demands that one should possess 
a knowledge of foods and food values in order that sufficient 
nourishment may be purchased to advantage. In business 
affairs all avenues of waste and extravagance are carefully 
guarded to prevent the exit of the Almighty Dollar. In 
our expenditures for food supplies are we equally careful? 
Do we endeavor to purchase the foods that are most nutri- 
tious? Do we prepare them for the table by processes best 
calculated to render them easy of digestion and assimilation! 
Are we as jealous of preventing bodily waste and extrava- 
gance as we are of squandering money? 

The principles upon which our ideas of nutrition stand are 
few and simple. Everyone ought to have a knowledge of 
what constitutes a foodstuff, its réle in the organism, how 
much energy it will furnish, what the requirements are for 
perfect nutrition, and finally, how these requirements may 
best be met with the foodstuffs available. Any substance 
which can be transformed in the body to furnish energy may 
be considered a foodstuff. In general our foodstuffs are 
divided into four groups: proteins, fats, carbohydrates, 
and inorganic salts. The first three are organic compounds. 
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A protein is a chemically complex substance made up of an 
unknown combination of nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, sulphur, and sometimes phosphorus and iron. The 
distinctive feature in relation to protein is that it contains 
on an average about sixteen per cent of nitrogen, and that 
the nitrogen exists in the protein molecule in a form which 
is peculiarly available for the body’s needs. Attention is 
called to this latter point, for the mere occurrence of nitro- 
gen in a compound does not necessarily mean that the sub- 
stance in question is a protein. Nitrogen as it exists in the 
air or in ammonium chloride, for example, is of no value to 
the organism, since this type of nitrogen combination cannot 
be utilized by the organism. The proteins are exceedingly 
important substances, for the protoplasm of which the body 
is composed has protein as its fundamental basis. In the 
wear and tear exerted upon the cell protoplasm by the life 
processes, a certain portion of this material is destroyed, and 
a part of the nitrogen contained in the organism is therefore 
lost. It is to replace this lost material that protein becomes 
essential. Lean meat, the casein of milk, the gluten of flour, 
and the white of egg may be cited as typical examples of pro- 
teins. Fats and carbohydrates are less complex substances 
than proteins, and differ from them in containing no nitro- 
gen, sulphur, phosphorus, or iron. The distinctive differ- 
ence, however, lies in the fact that both classes of compounds 
are nitrogen-free. The best examples of carbohydrates are 
the sugars and starches. Examples of fats are too well 
known to need repetition here. In general, a single foodstuff 
does not exist as such in nature, but occurs in combination 
with the others. All four types are contained, for instance, 
in the egg, as also in milk and in bread. Meat likewise fur- 
nishes all types, with the possible exception of carbohydrates. 

Emphasis has been laid upon the fact that for the main- 
tenance of bodily strength and vigor protein is essential. 
Another requirement equally important is that the food 
shall furnish sufficient energy to meet the demands of the 
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organism for heat and work. Although protein may supply 
a portion of this energy, its more essential function is to 
supply nitrogen. Fats and carbohydrates are by prefer- 
ence the great sources of potential energy. The energy 
which a given foodstuff will yield can be determined experi- 
mentally, the fuel, or heat, value so ascertained being 
expressed in units of heat, or calories. It has been demon- 
strated that one gram of protein or carbohydrate is capable 
of supplying 4.1 calories of heat to the body, and that twice 
this amount may be furnished by one gram of fat. So far 
then as the source of energy is concerned, it would appear 
possible to interchange one foodstuff for another, and up 
to a certain point such an interchange is practicable. It 
is not well, however, to obtain most of the energy require- 
ments from protein, since this substance is difficult of the 
disintegration necessary to make the energy available, and 
furthermore the transformation of protein results in the pro- 
duction of an appreciable amount of non-utilizable material, 
the elimination of which calls for labor on the part of the 
excretory organs, the kidneys. Nor is it economical physio- 
logically to obtain the energy from fat alone, for fat, 
although capable of yielding a large amount of energy, is 
very difficult of digestion, and in general the stomach rebels 
against too great an amount of it. On the other hand, car- 
bohydrates are very easy of digestion and combustion, but 
they yield, when compared with fat, a small amount of heat. 

From these considerations one can see the philosophy of 
our habit of living upon a mixed diet. Protein furnishes 
nitrogen and some energy, carbohydrates and fats the 
remainder of the necessary heat. By the judicious mixture 
of all three foodstuffs an ideal diet may be formulated. Our 
knowledge of the part played by the inorganic constituents 
of our food is vague. We know that they are absolutely 
necessary, for an animal fed upon a salt-free diet soon dies. 
Various digestive fluids owe their peculiar properties in a 
measure to the intake of inorganic salts,—for example, tie 
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hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice and the alkali of the 
pancreatic juice,—but even beyond these requirements the 
inorganic salts play a réle in the processes of absorption, 
assimilation, and excretion, concerning which our ideas con- 
stitute but a chapter of “gaps and guesses.” In general, 
our foods as they occur in nature contain a sufficient supply 
of these constituents to meet all the requirements of the 
organism. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to emphasize the fact that the 
food requirements of man are dependent upon a variety 
of factors. ‘The more obvious of these include age, sex, 
climatic environment, size or body weight, and the degree 
of activity. In the young a relatively greater intake of 
food is necessary than for an adult, and a middle-aged adult 
needs a greater food ingestion than a person in old age. In 
general, women consume less food than men. Climatic 
conditions influence requirements somewhat, torrid zones 
tending to diminish, and frigid zones to increase, the body’s 
need for food. Other things being equal, the food require- 
ment bears a certain relation to the body weight. While all 
these various factors are of significance, perhaps the most 
important of all relates to the amount of muscular work 
done. If work is to be carried on by the body, it is obvious 
that fuel must be supplied to the organism in amounts suf- 
ficient to furnish adequate energy for the task desired. The 
body is a machine just as truly as is the ordinary steam 
engine, and it is a machine of much greater efficiency than 
the best type of steam engine yet built. Viewed from a 
broad standpoint, the organism makes three demands in its 
food supply. First, nitrogen must be furnished in the form 
of protein to replace the nitrogenous waste induced by the 
wear and tear of the machine. Second, potential energy 
is required in sufficient quantity to meet the demand for 
work done. ‘Third, in addition to the energy required for 
mechanical work, body temperature must be maintained. 
If these demands are met the nutrition is adequate. 
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The question next arises as to the actual amounts of the 
different foodstuffs necessary to furnish the bodily needs. 
How much protein is essential, and what relation should the 
fats bear to the carbohydrates? There are at least two ways 
of approaching such a problem: first, by finding out how 
much food is conswmed by individuals under different con- 
ditions; second, by determining the amount of food actually 
needed by various individuals under diverse circumstances. 
It is evident that these methods are widely separated, for 
the food consumed gives no hint as to the quantity actually 
needed, and custom and habit may play a more significant 
role than real necessity for nutritional purposes. 

A very extended series of investigations, both here and 
abroad, has been carried through in order to determine the 
quantity of food consumed by individuals under a great 
diversity of conditions. Examples of the results obtained 
are included in the following table: 


Carbo- 
Occupation Protein hydrates Fats Calories 
Soldier, during peace .......... 119 529 40 2784 
7 light service .......... 117 447 35 2424 
” errr 146 504 46 2852 
Laborer at work ...........++:. 130 550 40 2903 
‘. GE FORE .ncccccccvccess 1387 852 72 2458 
Cabinet-maker ........csccccees 131 494 68 2835 
Young physician ...........+.+... 127 362 89 2602 
Blacksmith .....ccccccscccccecs 176 666 95 3780 
Bavarian wood-chopper ......... 135 876 208 5589 
Laborer in Silesia ............. 80 552 16 2518 
Seamstress in London ........... 54 292 29 1688 
Swedish laborer ...........+++- 134 485 79 8019 
Japanese shopman ..........+-- 55 894 6 1744 


From a consideration of experiments like these, two or three 
so-called dietary standards have been evolved, which have 
received more or less general acceptance. The figures thus 
given differ only in a minor degree from one another, and 
the standard of Voit may be adopted as exemplifying an 
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average of the others. According to Voit, a man of aver- 
age body weight,—that is, about 70 kilos,—performing a 
moderate amount of muscular work for ten hours per day, 
consumes 118 grams protein, 56 grams fat, and 500 grams 
carbohydrates, the total fuel value of which amounts to 
about 3000 calories. At hard labor the total intake of food 
should of course be increased. 

The opposite side of the problem, that is, an inquiry into 
the question whether man is able to maintain bodily vigor and 
efficiency on a lower level than the Voit standard, was the 
purpose of the now well-known experiments of Professor 
Chittenden at Yale University. Performed during a suffi- 
ciently extended period of time, upon men differing widely 
in occupation, the experiments conclusively demonstrated 
that a man of average weight, doing a moderate amount 
of work, is capable of maintaining nutritional rhythm 
upon a diet very much lower in protein than the Voit 
standard, and with the same or a lower fuel value. Not only 
is this true, but, according to Professor Chittenden, a mini- 
mal protein intake is of distinct advantage, a large protein 
introduction being detrimental. “Food requirements,” says 
Professor Chittenden, “must of necessity vary with chang- 
ing conditions; but with due recognition of this fundamental 
principle, all the results so far obtained in this investigation 
with a great variety of persons, point to the conclusion that 
the real demands of the body for protein food do not exceed 
fifty per cent of the amount generally consumed. One half 
of the 118 grams of protein food called for daily by the 
ordinary dietary standards is quite sufficient to meet all 
the real physiological needs of the body,—certainly under 
ordinary conditions of life; and with most individuals, 
especially persons not leading an active out-of-door life, 
even smaller amounts will suffice. Excess means waste, but 
of far greater importance is the unnecessary strain placed 
upon the body by this uncalled-for excess of food material, 
which must be got rid of at the expense of energy that 
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might better be conserved for more useful purposes. . . . 
Further, the total consumption of food by the average indi- 
vidual, non-nitrogenous as well as nitrogenous, is consider- 
ably greater than the real needs of the body demand, 
although here we must give closer heed to the varying 
requirements of the body incidental to varying degrees of 
activity. ‘The man whose work is mainly mental has no real 
need for high fuel values in his daily ration. For such a man, 
a high potential energy in the daily intake of food is an incu- 
bus and not a gain. Body equilibrium can be maintained on 
far less than 3000 calories per day by the brain worker, and 
in the interest of health, strength, and vigor, as well as 
scientific truth, why teach the doctrine that a healthy man 
needs, on an average, foodstuffs to furnish 3000 calories or 
more per day, with 16 to 18 grams of nitrogen in the form 
of protein? Moreover . . . . even the man who is called 
upon to perform considerable physical work has no appar- 
ent need for a fuel value in his food of 3000 calories per 
day. No doubt, the man who works at hard labor for ten 
or twelve hours a day will require a larger intake of fats 
and carbohydrates, sufficient to yield even more than 3000 
calories, but this is not true of the moderate worker, nor of 
the average man whose work is in a large measure mental 
rather than physical.” 

A short time ago the Special Committee on the Standard 
of Living of New York, aided by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, began an investigation into the cost of living among 
various representative classes of people in New York City. 
The primary object of this work was to discover whether 
the working man was receiving income sufficient for main- 
tenance, and whether the standards by which materiai relief 
for dependent families was measured were adequate. Sub- 
sequently there arose the question whether some indication 
might be obtained concerning the nutritive condition of these 
classes of people as judged from the quantities and kinds of 
food bought. The method employed in the investigation 
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consisted in calculating the food values of food materials 
bought by the various classes of people for a period of a 
week. The data obtained were collected from grocery and 
meat books of the family, from account books kept by the 
housewife, and finally from estimates by the family of the 
various staple articles bought. It is at once apparent that 
from such data results of any strictly scientific value could 
not be obtained; hence there was no intention of drawing 
any conclusions the basis of which would necessitate extreme 
accuracy. ‘The most that could be hoped for from such an 
investigation was to show, in a most general way, whether 
the classes of individuals under discussion are buying food of 
the amount and kind to keep them in bodily health and vigor. 
Even the question of waste could not be entered into, 
although this item is probably small, judging from previous 
dietary studies that have been made. One hundred repre- 
sentative families, preferably those with two or more chil- 
dren, and with varying earning powers, were chosen from 
among the various nationalities (Italians, Bohemians, 
Negroes, Russians, Austrians, Dutch, Hungarians, Ameri- 
cans, English, Germans, Irish, and Swedes) in New York 
City. The amount of food (and the various components 
comprising that food) bought by the family, together with 
the cost, was reduced to terms of per man per day, upon the 
assumption that women and children eat less than men. 

To decide whether a person is eating sufficient food is 
very difficult. According to the so-called dietary standards 
above discussed, a man of 70 kilos body weight needs 118 
grams protein and about 3000 calories. The older stand- 
ards vary from 100 to 150 grams protein, with enough of 
fats and carbohydrates to furnish a total of 2500 to 7000 
calories, the variations depending upon body weight, habit, 
and occupation. Opinions differ somewhat with regard to 
the relative amounts of fats and carbohydrates that should 
be eaten to supply this energy. To sum up the question, the 
consensus of opinion is in favor of a preponderance of carbo- 
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hydrate material. Fat has twice the potential energy of 
carbohydrate, but for two reasons it is unwise to obtain 
the greater proportion of energy from that source. In the 
first place, fat costs more than carbohydrate; and secondly, 
it is uneconomical from a physiological standpoint, inas- 
much as it is relatively difficult of digestion as compared with 
carbohydrate. The amount of protein necessary has already 
been considered. In the present discussion the data are 
divided into two groups, representing, first, families well 
nourished, and, second, those poorly nourished; and this has 
been done by comparison with the older dietary standards 
which show a range of protein from 100 to 150 grams, of fat 
from 50 to 70 grams, of carbohydrates from 350 to 600 
grams, and a fuel value of from 2500 to 7000 calories. The 
division cannot be hard and fast, especially when the figures 
represent materials purchased, not necessarily eaten; and 
account must also be taken of the availability of the foods. 

Comparison between the amounts spent for food by well 
nourished and poorly nourished families indicates that when 
less than 22 cents per man per day is spent for food, the 
nourishment derived is insufficient, and when more than 22 
cents per man per day is expended the family is properly 
nourished. But the latter statement does not hold so well 
as the former. When the families represented in the experi- 
ments were classified according to nationality, it was found 
that 89 per cent of the Italians were well nourished; 86 per 
cent of the Germans; 60 per cent of the Americans and 
Negroes; 55 per cent of the Irish; 40 per cent of the 
Bohemians; 83 per cent of the Russians; while the few 
Austrian, Hungarian, English, Dutch, and Swedish fami- 
lies all belonged to the well nourished group. 

The incomes of the families selected varied for the most 
part from $600 to $1000 per annum, although a small 
number were included whose earning powers fell as low as 
$400, and others whose income amounted to $1500 per year. 
It may be stated that of an annual income of $600, a family 
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of five persons, consisting of father, mother, and three chil- 
dren, must spend 45 per cent to maintain a well nourished 
condition. Moreover, a study of the data obtained revealed 
the interesting fact that not until the income is well beyond 
$1000 is the family in a position to satisfy the food require- 
ments upon a smaller proportion of the total income. From 
the standpoint of nationality it was indicated that those 
who spend the largest proportion of their income for food 
correspond with those who expend the smallest part of it for 
rent. Thus the Italians and Bohemians, who have a low 
house rent, spend from 45 to 50 per cent of their total out- 
lay for food; heavy rents are paid by the Negroes and the 
Russians, and their food cost ranges between 40 and 45 per 
cent of the total income. 

Following their national food customs, the Italians and 
the Dutch, it was discovered, obtain their protein largely 
from the vegetable kingdom; the Bohemians, Negroes, 
Americans, English, Irish, and Swedes obtain their protein 
about equally from animal and vegetable sources; while the 
Russians, Austrians, Hungarians, and Germans prefer pro- 
tein from the animal kingdom. To a greater extent than 
the other nationalities the Italians derive their energy from 
the vegetable kingdom. In correspondence with these find- 
ings, the Russians and Austrians report the greatest per- 
centage of expenditure for meat, the Italians the smallest. 
In the case of cereals and vegetables, the reverse is true, the 
Italians having the greatest percentage of expenditure, the 
Russians and Austrians the smallest. An income of less 
than $600 for all purposes, it was found, will not provide 
adequate food supply for a family in New York City. 
With an income of from $600 to $800, one family in three 
is under-fed, while less than one in ten of the families having 
$900 to $1000 fall short of the minimum for food. 

A review of the causes which operate for insufficient pro- 
vision of food in the families of the under-fed, shows that in 
many cases this condition is brought about by the large 
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amount of food to be supplied, that is, by the large size of 
the family; by a dependence upon a composite income rather 
than upon the earnings of the father alone; by an endeavor 
to save money even at the cost of inadequate nutrition; and 
finally, by the low income of the family. In this enumera- 
tion, lack of economy in management and lack of wisdom 
in buying food are not included. Poor management and 
injudicious buying are particularly noticeable among the 
nationalities that show the greatest tendency to under-nutri- 
tion. It should not be inferred, however, that this is the 
principal reason for their poor showing. One item of par- 
ticular interest is the almost universal custom in New York 
City of buying bread instead of making it. In general, 
those nationalities having the greatest percentage of under- 
nourished families buy their bread. On the other hand, the 
Italians, among whom the percentage of under-nourished 
individuals is small, make their own bread at home. Among 
these people the custom prevails of mixing the bread at 
home and having it baked by a baker at a charge of about 
ten cents a week. Another reason for the large percentage 
of failures, among some nationalities, to obtain adequate 
nutrition upon the standard of 22 cents per man per day, is 
the tendency to spend a greater amount of money for meats, 
which are relatively poor in fuel value, than for the foods 
capable of furnishing high calorific values. Furthermore, 
there is shown a decided tendency to indulge in excessive 
quantities of fat, a foodstuff rich in fuel value but not easy 
of digestion, and more expensive than the more readily 
utilizable carbohydrates. 

Among the under-nourished families, as also to some 
extent among the well-nourished, extravagance, indulgence, 
and injudicious buying play a role. For example, three 
pounds of butter per week, at 30 cents per pound, is extrava- 
gance when this amount represents 18 per cent of the total 
spent for food. The same fuel value could be procured at 
a much smaller outlay of money by the purchase of other less 
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inherently expensive types of foodstuffs. One form of bad 
management which tends to diminish the available income 
for adequate nutrition is to be found in the indulgence in 
tobacco and liquor. In the investigation referred to, the 
cost of the first item was obviously not included in the cost 
of the food, but the liquor drunk at table was considered a 
part of this expense. While only a few cases of over-indul- 
gence in drink could be regarded as the cause of failure to 
provide adequate nutrition upon the accepted standard, it 
is nevertheless true that this item is a factor of considerable 
importance. To cite a specific example: in one family, out 
of a total of $6.17 spent for food, $1.83, about 30 per cent, 
was expended for beer, wine, and pickles. It is also sug- 
gestive that a rise in the standard of living in certain fami- 
lies means, among other things, an increased indulgence in 
intoxicants. Injudicious purchasing may be particularly 
exemplified in the tendency of many families to buy their 
food in small amounts from day to day. Thus butter is pur- 
chased by the quarter pound, potatoes by the single pound, 
other articles by a nickel’s worth. A partial reason for this 
is of course the fact that a large portion of these people have 
no adequate refrigerators. 

The results obtained from these investigations have a 
meaning of some importance, namely, that for entirely ade- 
quate nutrition expensive food is unnecessary. Cheap food 
does not necessarily mean poor food. Because a certain cut 
of meat may be twice as expensive as another, it does not 
signify that the first contains any greater amount of nutri- 
ment, weight for weight, than the so-called inferior cut, nor 
does it necessarily mean any greater amount of labor on the 
part of the body to make use of the cheaper cut. Looked 
at from the standpoint of cost, all the common and really 
essential articles of food are cheap. In general, it is largely 
our acquired desire for something particularly stimulating 
to the palate, not our need for food, that makes our present 
mode of living so costly. 
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THE SHERMAN ACT AND BUSINESS 
By Guy W. Matton 


HE construction of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the cases 
of the Standard Oil Company and the American 

Tobacco Company was one of the most important events 
of last year. In both cases the Supreme Court was unani- 
mous in holding that the things done were illegal, whatever 
construction is given to the statute. It would have been 
in accordance with juridical custom to have thus disposed of 
the actions without going further. The court, however, 
was not unmindful of the insistent desire for a comprehen- 
sive construction of the Act, which should lay down general 
principles and establish standards. A modus vivendi for 
“big business” must be found. Would not the Supreme 
Court “point the way,” enabling counsel of thousands of 
other corporations to advise their clients whether their 
organizations were legal or illegal, whether or not the officers 
were violating a penal statute of the United States? 

The Chief Justice delivered the opinions of the court, 
fully interpreting the Act, and justified the court’s interpre- 
tation by elaborate argument. These opinions, the ablest 
and most important judicial utterances in recent years, mod- 
ify and reconcile previous conflicting decisions. They 
establish tests with which any corporation can compare its 
organization and its methods of conducting business and so 
determine with reasonable certainty their legality. They 
preserve the law in its efficacy to correct the wrongs aimed at, 
without destroying general business as conducted under 
present conditions. All efforts to monopolize and all con- 
tracts and combinations in restraint of trade are held to be 
illegal, whether reasonable or unreasonable, if within the 
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general intent of the Act; but the “rule of reason” is 
resorted to in order to determine whether specific combina- 
tions or contracts are of a class to bring about the wrongs 
which the statute aimed to correct. The potential efficacy 
of this decision as a guide to business enterprise cannot be 
overestimated. 

Previous decisions of the Supreme Court, and more espe- 
cially the reasoning found in certain of the opinions, were 
generally thought to declare in effect that nine tenths of 
the manufacturing, commercial, and transportation business 
constituting trade or commerce was being conducted 
illegally, and that a great majority of those engaged in such 
business were violating a penal statute of the United States. 
Professor Gray of the Harvard Law School stated that the 
decisions held that if three men who are engaged in carrying 
chickens from farms in New Jersey to New York, each 
owning a cart and horse, form a partnership or a corpora- 
tion and so combine their business, they become criminals 
subject to fine and imprisonment. Judge Lacombe, in 
rendering the decision of the United States Court of 
Appeals in the case of the American Tobacco Company, 
declared the Act, as then interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
revolutionary. To illustrate the extremes to which an 
adherence to a literal and universal application of the law 
had led, he declared: 


Following the several propositions which have been approved by suc- 
cessive majorities of the Supreme Court, this language is to be con- 
strued as prohibiting any contract or combination whose direct effect 
is to prevent the free play of competition, and thus tend to deprive the 
country of the services of any number of independent dealers, however 
small. ... Two individuals who have been driving rival express wag- 
ons between villages in two contiguous states, who enter into a combina- 
tion to join forces and operate a single line, restrain an existing 
competition; and it would seem to make little difference whether they 
make such combination more effective by forming a partnership or not. 


Justice Holmes, in his dissenting opinion in the Northern 
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Securities case, gave expression to even more extreme views. 
He claimed that the court’s construction of the first section 
of the Act “would send the members of a partnership 
between, or a consolidation of, two trading corporations to 
prison.” He protested that the statute “does not mean 
that all business must cease.” He charged that the majority 
of the court adopted “an interpretation of the law which in 
my opinion would make eternal the bellum omnium contra 
omnes and disintegrate society so far as it could into individ- 
ual atoms.” 

It must be presumed that the Sherman law was enacted 
for the purpose of furthering trade and commerce, of pre- 
serving the freedom of contract, of protecting the rights of 
property, and of advancing the welfare of society. Never- 
theless, the logical conclusion from the language employed 
by the Supreme Court in its most important decisions until 
last year was that every contract restricting free competition 
is in restraint of trade and that the comprehensive wording 
of the Act leaves no discretion to the court. By such literal 
interpretation of the statute, trade and commerce would be 
throttled, freedom of contract abridged, and property 
rights destroyed. But when it was pointed out that all 
corporations and partnerships must be illegal if all acts and 
contracts which in any way restrict competition are in 
restraint of trade, the court submitted that such extreme 
application could not be enforced. 

In the Northern Securities case the court declared most 
emphatically that the statute was to be enforced literally 
and that every contract in restraint of trade, whether reason- 
able or unreasonable, was invalid. Yet subsequently, in the 
case of the Cincinnati Packet Company, it held valid a con- 
tract whereby one party sold out its steamboat business to 
a rival company and covenanted not to engage in a similar 
business for five years,—unquestionably a contract in 
restraint of trade. Justice Holmes in delivering the opinion 
of the court said: 
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Whatever differences of opinion there may have been with regard to 
the scope of the Act of July 2, 1890, there has been no intimation from 
any one, we believe, that such a contract, made as part of the sale of a 
business and not as a device to control commerce, would fall within the 
Act. 


Lawyers became more and more confused. The Supreme 
Court itself in the more important cases divided five to four. 
The justices differed not only as to the meaning of the Act 
but also as to what the court itself in its previous decisions 
had held the meaning to be. Recognizing this confusion, 
Chief Justice White, in the case of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, said at the outset: 


While both sides agree that the determination of the controversy rests 
upon the correct construction and application of the first and second 
sections of the Anti-Trust Act, yet the views as to the meaning of the 
Act are as wide apart as the poles, since there is no real point of 
agreement on any views of the Act. And this also is the case as to the 
scope and effect of authorities relied upon, even although in some 
instances one and the same authority is asserted to be controlling. 


If the court’s opinion itself as delivered by Chief Justice 
White is studied, its meaning is not difficult to grasp, and it 
does away with much of the uncertainty and confusion which 
have arisen. If we follow the easier way of reading what 
Justice Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, states the deci- 
sion of the court to be, the uncertainty and confusion 
are intensified. The court did not, by an act of “judi- 
cial legislation,” interpolate the word “unreasonable,” 
changing the wording of the Act from “every contract, com- 


bination . . . in restraint of trade . . . is declared to be 
illegal” to “every contract, combination . . . in unreason- 
able restraint of trade . . . is declared to be illegal,” as was 


directly charged by Justice Harlan. On the contrary, 
Chief Justice White held that if the contract or combination, 
by its nature and character, was within the statute, the court 
could not indulge in any general reasoning as to the wisdom, 
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expediency, or unreasonableness of such contract or combi- 
nation, nor could it substitute a “judicial appreciation of 
what the law ought to be for the plain judicial duty of 
enforcing the law as it was made.” He did say, however, 
that the court must determine in the “light of reason” 
whether the specific state of facts brought before it shows a 
contract or combination in restraint of trade or an attempt 
to monopolize of the class within the intent of the law. He 
did not attempt to enumerate the particular acts or forms of 
contract which might or might not fall within the class of 
wrongful or prohibited acts. To do so would have been 
manifestly impossible. The courts have never attempted 
to catalogue or define specifically things of this nature. As 
Chief Justice White stated, the attitude of the courts in this 
instance is similar to that assumed towards questions of 
fraud and of wrongful intent. 

Again, the court did not hold, as Justice Harlan main- 
tained and as is generally supposed, that the court may 
decide not to enforce the law against certain parties or to 
hold certain contracts or combinations illegal, though within 
the general intent of the law, because the court may think 
the contract not unreasonable or the restraint of trade not 
undue, or the combination a good trust, really beneficial to 
the people at large. If the cases of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the American Tobacco Company had decided 
what Justice Harlan maintained, it would be most unfortu- 
nate, for to quote from a recent English case cited with 
approval by Chief Justice White: 


To draw a line between fair and unfair competition, between what is 
reasonable and unreasonable, passes the power of the courts. (Fry, 
L. J.) 

I am not aware of any stage of competition called “fair” intermediate 
between lawful and unlawful. The question of “fairness” would be 
relegated to the idiosyncracies of individual judges. (Lord Morris.) 


There is no other conclusion to be drawn from Chief Justice 
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White’s decision than that the Anti-Trust law is to be 
strictly and literally enforced against all persons who come 
within its terms. However, the “law of reason,” not the 
mere grammatical or literal meaning of the words, is to be 
applied in deciding from the nature and character of the 
parties and the effect of their acts whether they are within 
the statute or without its field of operation. 

This is not a new principle of interpretation or of applica- 
tion. Justice Brewer discussed this principle fully in the 
well-known Trinity Church case. A New York statute 
provided that: 
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It shall be unlawful for any person, company, partnership, or corpo- 
ration in any manner whatsoever to prepay the transportation or in any 
way assist or encourage the importation or migration of any alien or 
aliens, any foreigner or foreigners into the United States under con- 
tract or agreement, parol or special, express or implied, made previous 
to the importation or migration of such alien or aliens, foreigner or 
foreigners, to perform labor or service of any kind in the United States. 
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The Rev. E. Walpole Warren of England was engaged to 
perform services as assistant rector of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity. There was no contention that an unlawful act 
had not been committed within the literal terms of the law, 
but it was held that the law did not apply. The court said: 










There was presented a definite evil, in view of which the legislature 
used general terms with the purpose of reaching all phases of that 
evil, and thereafter unexpectedly, it is developed that the general lan- 
guage thus employed is broad enough to reach cases and acts which 
the whole history and life of the country affirm could not have been 
intentionally legislated against. It is the duty of the courts under those 
circumstances to say that, however broad the language of the statute 
may be, the act, although within the letter, is not within the intention 
of the legislature, and therefore cannot be within the statute. 


In illustration, Justice Brewer cited the old Bolognian law 
which provided that whosoever drew blood in the streets 
should be punished with the utmost severity, but which was 
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held by the courts not to extend to the surgeon who opened 
the vein of a person who fell down in the street in a fit. Like- 
wise the ancient statute of the first year of Edward the Sec- 
ond, which provided that one breaking prison should be 
guilty of felony, was held not to apply to a prisoner who 
broke out when the prison was on fire, “for he is not to be 
hanged because he would not stay to be burnt.” 

The court must consider the text of the Sherman Act in 
the light of the common law and the law of this country at 
the time of its adoption, as it related to contracts in restraint 
of trade and monopolies. The court may resort to the his- 
tory of the times and the debates in Congress to ascertain 
the wrongs which the law aimed to correct. The title of the 
Act may be consulted to determine what class of cases the 
legislature intended to cover. The court should then apply 
the rule of reason to determine whether particular acts or 
specific contracts fall within the prohibited class. The “rule 
of reason” and the “light of reason” are expressions used 
to illustrate the method by which judicial discretion is exer- 
cised in determining whether a particular contract or com- 
bination is in fact within the statute. The court will not 
determine whether a certain contract is reasonable or 
unreasonable in its relation to restraint of trade or whether 
a certain combination unduly restrains trade. It may, how- 
ever, resort to the “rule of reason” to decide whether or not 
a contract or combination, literally under the terms of the 
Act, is of a class obviously not within the contemplation of 
the legislature when the law was enacted. 

It may be asked, how have these decisions benefited our 
business interests practically? How are lawyers to advise 
their clients whether special forms of organization, contracts, 
and methods of doing business are legal or illegal? A law- 
yer versed in the rules and precedents of equity can advise 
with reasonable assurance whether certain acts constitute 
fraud, although they have never been passed upon by 4 
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court. And it should be no more difficult to decide whether 
a contract or combination, necessarily somewhat indirectly in 
restraint of trade or in interference of unrestricted competi- 
tion, falls within the general intent of the Sherman Act. 
There are thousands of decisions on the question of fraud, 
not always consistent; while there are only some twenty 
decisions of the Supreme Court on the Sherman Act, all 
affirmed by the two decisions of last year. To be sure, the 
court in effect modifies much of the language and argument 
employed in former opinions. It holds, nevertheless, that 
of the cases wherein the contracts or combinations involved 
were held to be illegal, as well as those wherein they were 
held to be legal, there is not one which was not correctly 
decided. The Supreme Court in each of these cases applied 
the “rule of reason” to determine whether it fell under the 
class of cases prohibited by the Act. 

To trace a few common characteristics running through 
these cases and to distinguish between the facts which differ- 
entiate the legal from the illegal, though difficult, should not 
be impossible. In the first place, we must clear away the 
entangling growth of sophistication with which legal com- 
ment and judicial opinions have surrounded the phrase 
“contracts in restraint of trade.” In early times all con- 
tracts in restraint of trade were held to be against public 
policy, and consequently void. The later doctrine, well 
established both in England and in this country, is that 
certain contracts in restraint of trade are not illegal unless 
they are unreasonable; that is, in unreasonable restraint of 
trade or commerce. These exceptional contracts were fre- 
quently before the courts, being in debatable territory. 

The phrase “contracts in restraint of trade” came to 
mean in the common law those made between one conduct- 
ing a business and a stranger, whereby the first party 
restricts or restrains his own business. He has no right to 
do so, if the restraint is unreasonable, for two reasons: first, 
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a man cannot put himself under such restraint in the conduct 
of a business with which he is familiar as to render himself 
incapable of supporting himself or his family by conducting 
that business, even though he receive what he considers to 
be a full and fair consideration; and second, a man can- 
not by contract thus deprive the public of the benefit of his 
knowledge and industry. If the restraint is reasonable, the 
contract is valid. 

Thus, if A were engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing and selling shoes, and B, who might or might not be a 
rival manufacturer, purchased A’s business and made as 
part of the consideration the agreement by A not to engage 
in the same kind of business within a certain territory for a 
certain limited time, such contract would be valid. That 
is, the territory, and generally the time, must be limited, and 
the condition added only as a proper item of an increased 
price to be paid for the business, the purchase of which is 
the main part of the consideration. The transaction must 
not be merely a device to put an end to A’s business so that 
B may control the trade in that commodity in that locality. 
If so, the contract of sale would be invalid; as it would like- 
wise be if the terms of restraint were unreasonable, such as 
that A should not engage in the business anywhere in the 
country, or not in the locality for an indefinite time. “Con- 
tracts in restraint of trade” thus became a legal expression 
having a certain well recognized and somewhat artificial 
meaning. They were and still are valid or invalid accord- 
ing to whether they are reasonable or unreasonable. 

There is a second class of contracts or combinations in 
restraint of trade; namely, those entered into between par- 
ties to restrict their own freedom of carrying on trade, by 
vesting the control of their individual business in one or more 
trustees, frequently a corporation with power to fix prices, 
determine wages, or allot territory. This was the form of 
the real “trust.” Such trusts have always been illegal, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable. 
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The common characteristics of the above two classes of con- 
tracts or combinations is that they directly and mainly affect 
the parties to them and do not concern the business of those 
outside. They are private contracts not directly affecting 
the public nor restraining the freedom of trade of others 
than the parties. These two great classes of cases are not 
within the purview of the Sherman Act at all. The Sher- 
man Act then has not changed the general law applicable 
to those contracts or combinations which seek to prevent 
competition among the contracting parties. The law on 
these, the greater number of contracts and combinations 
“in restraint of trade,” is clear. If of the first class men- 
tioned, the most common, they are illegal when unreason- 
able; if of the second class mentioned, they are always 
illegal. 

There is another class of contracts and combinations to 
which the Act does apply; namely, those which are in 
restraint of trade because they seek to prevent the free com- 
petition of strangers to the agreement, thereby directly 
interfering with the business of others and thus necessarily 
affecting the public. Legislation is not concerned with the 
private agreements of parties, except when clearly against 
public policy. The test of the application of legislation is 
the public welfare. Confusion has arisen largely because of 
losing sight of this principle. The first two sections of the 
Sherman Act should be read together and due effect given 
to the title, which is “An Act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies.” It would 
then appear that the cases within the intent of the law were 
not those wherein parties agreed to get out of business or 
restrict their business, but those where the parties stayed in 
business and sought to keep out others or to restrict others 
in their freedom of trade: that is, contracts of combination 
or contractual combinations tending to monopoly. A 
review of the decisions of the Supreme Court wherein con- 
tracts or combinations were held to be in contravention of 
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the Anti-Trust Act, will show that in each instance a con- 
tract or combination of this character was before the court 
and was held to be illegal, in the final analysis, because of its 
inimical effect upon the public welfare. 

We conclude, therefore, that most contracts commonly 
called contracts in restraint of trade, are not within the intent 
of the Act. Their legality or illegality is to be determined 
by the common law, which is quite clear. The “rule of rea- 
son” is to be applied to show that such contracts or com- 
binations were never within the statute; it is not to be 
applied to take them out of the operation of the statute. We 
conclude, further, that contracts and combinations tending 
to monopoly or affecting injuriously the public’s interest 
are within the intent of the Act. Of such contracts and 
combinations the element of reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness is not to be predicated. 

We are thus reduced largely to questions of fact. The 
minds of judges may honestly differ upon the question of 
whether certain acts tend to monopoly or affect adversely 
the public welfare; but there are general rules and prece- 
dents to guide. If one or more corporations, for instance, 
sell all of their business to a rival company, such sales do not 
necessarily tend to monopoly, although trade is in a measure 
restrained. On the other hand, if such sales are made pur- 
suant to an agreement thai all shall sell, or if the considera- 
tion of the transfer by one is that others will also sell and 
thus form a combination, such contracts of sale and such 
combinations tend to monopoly. Again, an individual may 
carry on his commerce as he pleases, and it is not conceivable 
that any individual business, whether conducted by a person 
or by a corporation, could grow so large by fair and lawful 
means as to constitute a monopoly. Size alone has never 
rendered a business unlawful or a corporation illegal. If, 
however, certain rivals combine for the purpose of gaining 
control, though only in part, of certain trade, or take meas- 
ures to prevent the free competition of others in that trade, 
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such a combination is illegal. Further, every agreement to 
fix prices or to restrict territory is illegal. This is true, 
whether effective or not, however small the amount of trade 
sought to be controlled, and however reasonable the prices 
or division of territory may be. 

It is not to be denied that the large industrial combina- 
tions are still in uncertain territory. The Supreme Court 
has not laid down authoritatively specific rules of conduct. 
No corporation engaged in interstate commerce can be cer- 
tain of the legality of its organization or of its method of 
conducting business until attacked and tested. This is 
unfortunate, but there is no relief, except in constructive 
legislation. 

The decisions in the cases of the Standard Oil Company 
and the American Tobacco Company did, however, lay down 
general principles and establish standards, and affirmed the 
decisions in some twenty previous cases. By classifying the 
elements common to those contracts and combinations held 
to be illegal as well as those held to be legal and by applying 


these general principles, a lawyer may venture an opinion 
upon the question of legality in any particular case, with 
hesitation differing in degree rather than in kind from that 
which is felt in passing upon other questions of law where 
exact definitions and identical precedents are not to be 
found. 








THE HISTORICAL EXISTENCE OF FAIRIES 


By Epwarp THORSTENBERG 


HE question of the origin and diffusion of current popu- 
lar tales, commonly called fairy tales, has for several 
decades past demanded frequent attention and treat- 

ment by eminent European scholars. But though various 
theories have been suggested by them, there still exists 
among them considerable diversity of opinion on the subject. 

The theory of a purely mythical origin of fairy tales, as 
it was commonly advanced by the pioneers in this field of 
investigation, has all along enjoyed the friendly support of 
a fairly large number of scholars. Thus even until within 
quite recent times the generally accepted view was that the 
dwarfs and giants of European fairy lore are not real men 
but mythical and allegorical beings, meant to typify certain 
powers and conditions of nature. The extreme, not to say 
absurd, conclusions to which this mode of explanation may 
eventually lead have been amply illustrated from time to 
time by the various applications of the so-called “solar myth 
theory.” The hero of a story beats his enemy, for example, 
and it is the sun conquering the storm clouds! He has 
one adventure after another, and it is the sun running its 
course across the sky. “His wife runs away with somebody 
else, on whom he wreaks prompt vengeance; and it is the 
evening conquered by night, who, in turn, is slain by the 
returning sun.” 

Without entering here into further discussion of the ideas 
evolved by the advocates and supporters of mythical con- 
ceptions like these, it may be remarked that such notions 
have in recent years been forced to give way to more ration- 
alistic views. Those who have sought on historical grounds 
to trace the popular fictions of Europe to ancient, if not 
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always to their primitive, sources have commonly taken one 
or the other of two fairly distinct positions. Some, as Ben- 
fey and Liebrecht, have maintained that the popular tales 
which are current in Celtic and Teutonic Europe alike are 
simply secondary forms of Oriental originals which were 
imported from Asia in different ways: for the south of 
Europe, by the Turks, for the north, by the Mongolians 
during their two hundred years of supremacy. Others, fol- 
lowing the lead of such English scholars as Dasent and 
Baring-Gould, contend that these tales are survivals of 
primitive myths and legends, the common heritage of the 
whole Aryan race—just as the languages of Europe are 
Aryan—and that they came to Europe with the tribes when 
they migrated westwards and northwards at some very 
remote period. Be this as it may, the evidence adduced to 
prove an Asiatic origin for a considerable number of our 
fairy tales is not only very abundant, but very positive and 
very conclusive. And this evidence, we are told, rests not 
upon probabilities, not upon general and indefinite analo- 
gies, nor even upon striking resemblances, but upon actual 
identities. 

Admitting then in general the apparent soundness of 
the suggestion that our fairy tales were, in many cases, origi- 
nally brought over to Europe from the East, modern schol- 
ars have, nevertheless, been compelled to recognize the fact 
that this method of explanation is wholly inadequate to 
account for the origin of a vast number of other very similar 
tales. And in proportion as they have come to realize this 
fact, they have also been brought to feel the necessity of 
applying a radically different theory of origins, “the real- 
istic theory,” so-called. Eminent folklorists have, in other 
words, been persuaded to accept the view that very many 
of our fairy tales have sprung from primitive beliefs and 
practices that were current among the non-Aryan hordes 
who inhabited the greater part of Europe long before the 
arrival of the Aryans; that the supernatural element in these 
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tales is a survival of witchcraft as it was carried on by those 
non-Aryan aborigines at the time of the Aryan invasions; 
and that the principal characters in the same represent the 
non-Aryan wizards themselves. It should, however, be 
noted at the outset that fairy beliefs as we know them are 
thought to have originated not with the aboriginal pygmy 
race itself but with the invading, conquering race. 
And hence, as witchcraft is a survival of aboriginal beliefs 
from aboriginal sources, so fairycraft may be explained as 
the survival of beliefs about the aborigines from Aryan 
sources. 

This, then, is the realistic theory of fairy origins. As for 
the importance attached to it, we need only to observe that 
the exponents of this theory believe no less implicitly in the 
correctness of their views than do the advocates of the mythi- 
cal theory in theirs, nor are the arguments advanced by them 
in any sense less convincing than those of the latter. Funda- 
mentally, these arguments proceed from the following three 
considerations: first, certain unmistakable traces of eth- 
nological elements discernible in the fairy descriptions of 
early Celtic tradition; secondly, the close harmony existing 
between these accounts and those of the oral traditions of 
more recent times; and lastly, some striking analogies result- 
ing from a comparison of the same accounts with the con- 
clusions that may be drawn from the facts of archxologica! 
research. Let us then first consider briefly the nature of 
those earliest Celtic literary sources, in so far as they appear 
to have an immediate bearing upon the subject in hand. 

In the oldest legendary and romantic literature of Ireland, 
the very earliest inhabitants mentioned are known by the 
name of the Tuatha De Dannan, and are described as a cele- 
brated race of magicians. This primitive race is said to 
have been defeated in battle and dispossessed by the Gaelic 
and Celtic invaders, whom Celtic tradition calls the Mile- 
sians. The reputation which the Tuatha people had as 
magicians or wizards and their obscure and mysterious man- 
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ner of living seem to have impressed the minds of their con- 
querors with the belief that they were supernatural beings. 
Accordingly, one early belief of the Milesians was that, after 
the Tuatha hordes had been defeated by them, they entered 
the underground as gods, each taking possession of his or 
her particular domain; and there, from particular centres, 
generally places where tumuli existed, they ruled and mar- 
shalled their invisible hosts, much as the chieftains of the 
upper world ruled theirs. 

The earth houses or barrows into which the defeated Tua- 
tha or De Dannan people are said to have taken refuge 
before the warlike Celts, are known in tradition by the name 
of sidhe (now pronounced “shee’’). In course of time these 
sidhe-mounds came to be regarded as entrances to an under- 
ground realm of inexhaustible splendor and delight. After 
a further lapse of time the belief in the sidhe-mounds as 
underground homes of a deified race seems to have widened 
until every hillock was conceived of as occupied by fairy 
people; and the fabled occupants themselves were thought 
to lead a life of freedom from care, sickness, and death, and 
“to spend the smiling hours in simple, sensuous pleasures.” 

In some of these earliest legendary accounts the memory 
of the sidhe-people as a deified race appears in the form of 
a cult in which ancestor worship figures as one of two domi- 
nant elements. This form of worship is known to have been 
current at the time of the druids and to have continued, 
along with druidism, until after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. But except for their existing thus side by side, the 
two forms of belief seem to have had no real connection 
with one another. On the contrary, the worshippers of the 
sidhe or sidhe-people appear in direct antagonism with the 
druids, as in the story of “Connla of the Golden Hair.” 

In this ancient story the king calls his druid to his assist- 
ance to prevent a ben-sidhe, or fairy woman, from bewitch- 
ing and carrying away his son to the “Land of the Living.” 
Between the two the following conversation takes place:— 
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“Whence hast thou come, O Lady?’ said the druid. “I 
have come,” said she, “from the lands of the living in which 
there is neither death, nor sin, nor strife; we enjoy perpetual 
feasts without anxiety, and benevolence without contention. 
A large sidhe is where we dwell, so that it is hence we are 
called the sidhe-people.” From what follows in the narra- 
tion, it is evident that the sympathies of the listeners are all 
enlisted on the side of the fairy as against the druid, whose 
incantations are finally of no avail against her powers. 
From a single account like the one just cited it appears, 
then, that the writers of early Irish fiction remembered the 
dwellers of the sidhe not altogether as mythical beings, but 
rather as real people who were thought to be endowed with 
supernatural powers. There is also evidence to show that 
the memory of their existence as a real race of men had not 
entirely disappeared at the time of the first Christian mission- 
aries. ‘Thus, in describing the strange medley of druidism 
and fairyism as it existed at this time, one authority quotes 
from an old manuscript that “the demoniac power was great 
before the introduction of the Christian faith, and so great 
was it that the aes-sidhe, or dwellers in the hills, used to 
tempt people in human bodies, and that they used to show 
them secrets, and places of happiness where they should be 
immortal; and it was in that way they were believed; and 
it was these phantoms that the unlearned people called sidhe, 
or fairies, and aes-sidhe, or fairy people.” In a medieval 
“Life of Saint Patrick” it is further narrated that, at one 
time in his travels, the national saint repaired to a fountain, 
to which place came also two daughters of the king. 
Encountering the essembly of the clergy at the well, in their 
white vestments, with their books, the two maidens wondered 
much at their appearance, and thought that they were fairies 
or phantoms. They questioned Saint Patrick on the sub- 
ject, and asked, “Whence have ye come? Whither do ye 
go? Are ye men of the sidhe or are ye gods?” Thus it 
appears again that when this story was composed, the sidhe- 
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people were, in popular imagination, ordinary human beings. 

There are then, as we see, various distinct though frag- 
mentary traces of ethnological characteristics attaching to 
the sidhe or fairy folk, as we find them mentioned in the old- 
est Celtic myths and legends. But fragmentary as this 
earliest form of ethnological evidence is, it is, nevertheless, 
important, for it is confirmed throughout by the fairy 
accounts of those popular tales which oral tradition has pre- 
served to our own times. 

In the tales of the latter class the fairies are always repre- 
sented as living in green mounds. They pop up their heads 
when disturbed by people treading on their houses. They 
seem to live on familiar terms with people about them when 
they treat them well, to punish them when they treat them 
ill. Instances are mentioned of alliances having been 
formed between fairies and men, and the former are even 
said to have hired themselves as servants to the latter. The 
fairies are generally described as a small race, the men about 
four feet in height, the women in many cases considerably 
less. Both sexes are commonly dressed in green, though 
in some places the men, on account of the conical red hats 
worn by them, are now and then referred to as “the little 
red men.” As a general thing, the little fabled beings love 
showy splendor, and mortal man has often been impressed 
with the gorgeousness of their apparel in their pageants. 
According to current popular belief, they formerly used 
stone arrows. They worked at trades, especially smith work 
and weaving. They had hammers and anvils, and excelled 
in their use; but though good weavers, they had to steal 
wool and borrow looms. In fact, stealing or pilfering is a 
very common trait of fairies, as is also their propensity for 
various other forms of petty mischief; and their fondness 
for hoarding treasures is proverbial. 

The characteristic uniformity of this kind of ethnological 
evidence, its seeming tangibility and matter-of-fact direct- 
ness,—these and similar qualities that might be mentioned 
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conspire to make an almost irresistible appeal of reality to 
the mind of the student and investigator of folklore. One 
eminent English scholar expresses himself as “thoroughly 
persuaded of the former existence, all over the United King- 
dom, of a race of men who were smaller in stature than the 
Celts,” and whose other marks of identification agree in all 
essential features with those of the fairies. Another has 
pointed out that Irish fairy superstitions are so well local- 
ized that a map of fairy Ireland could be easily drawn show- 
ing, with almost political exactness, the various kingdoms 
of the sidhe. “But far less easy,” he adds, “would be the 
task of ascertaining the origin and lineage of these fabled 
beings.” 

In reality, the remark just made suggests the crucial 
point of our whole problem, for unless the available evidence 
warrants a reasonably close identification of our fairies with 
some distinct ethnological race, the question of their exist- 
ence as creatures of flesh and blood must remain as before, 
largely a matter of conjecture. What really tangible evi- 
dence is there, then, of the prehistoric existence of a race 
of men whose geographical distribution, physical character- 
istics, and probable occupations and habits of life justify a 
direct comparison between them and the sidhe-people of the 
British Isles? Or, putting the question more concisely, in 
how far does the ethnological testimony of tradition agree 
with the facts disclosed by scientific research? Any attempt 
to answer this question in detail would carry the discussion 
far beyond the limits of a brief essay. For the purposes of 
the present inquiry it may be well, therefore, to focus our 
attention on one or two phases of that particular science 
which has yielded the most positive results and thus become 
the most reliable source of information,—the science of 
archeology. 

Modern archeology has established beyond all reasonable 
doubt the prehistoric existence in Europe of one or two non- 
Aryan races comprising two, possibly three, fairly distinct 
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types. The first in the series are the Iberians, a dark short 
race with long skulls. Their territory extended over large 
sections of France and Spain, as well as most of the British 
Isles, including the Hebrides. This pygmy race are 
thought to have survived in the short, dark haired Welshmen 
and in the Basques of the Pyrenees. The representatives 
of the second type, distinguished from the Iberians by the 
round shape of skull, but like them very dark and very 
short, are the so-called Ligurians. They are known to have 
occupied certain sections of France, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, and are believed to have been the original Celts of 
ethnology; they are commonly identified with the Auverg- 
nats of France and the Lapps of the extreme northern 
regions of Norway, Sweden, and Russia. To these two 
types of prehistoric races is sometimes added a third, namely, 
a type of men who were characterized by round skulls, as 
the Ligurians, but who differed from both of the other two 
in being comparatively tall in stature and of a fair complex- 
ion. The time of their appearance in western Europe is 
set at a much later date than that of the other two. The 
representatives of this group, probably of Celto-Slavic stock, 
are classed with the tall, fair-haired Irishmen and Danes. 
Their remains have been found chiefly in the round barrows 
of Britain. 

Most of the British barrows, however, indicate by their 
construction, as well as by the bones found in them, that 
they were inhabited in primitive times by people belonging 
to the dark Neolithic race of Iberians already mentioned. 
These Neoliths were so small in stature that a man five 
feet and a half in height was a giant among them, and one 
just five feet was not accounted short; while some of them 
reached only to four feet and ten inches. The same barrows 
or mounds have also been found to contain a sufficiently 
large number of hand-made articles to prove that the people 
who built them, or those, at any rate, whose bones were 
finally interred there, knew the art of weaving and were 
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skilled in the manufacture of various implements, utensils, 
and ornaments of stone, bone, and clay, such as hatchets, 
combs, cups, bowls, urns, and necklaces. There is also every 
indication that the ultimate purpose of the tomb was to serve 
as the home of the dead chieftain. ‘The tomb,” says Profes- 
sor Dawkins, “was, to the Neolithic mind, as truly the habi- 
tation of the spirits of the dead as the hut was that of the 
living. It was the home of the dead chieftain and the centre 
into which the members of the family or clan were gradu- 
ally gathered, and where they led a joyous and happy life 
similar to that which they enjoyed on the earth.” Hence 
when the Neolithic chieftain died, he was buried with all his 
belongings; and in his tomb were placed the bones of wild 
boar, deer, pigs, and oxen, so that his ghost might hunt their 
ghosts in the other world. 

These outline references to the results of archeological 
investigation afford some illustration of the character of the 
evidence upon which “the realistic theory” of fairy origins 
mainly rests. It is, in other words, on such evidence as this 
that modern scholars have sought to establish for the sidhe- 
folk of Britain a truly human descent. 

In support of certain arguments that have been advanced 
in favor of identifying the sidhe-people with the Iberian 
aborigines of Britain, it has been urged as a most significant 
fact that the belief in fairies is most rife in those particular 
parts of the islands (Ireland, Wales, and the Highlands of 
Scotland) in which the Iberian population has most largely 
survived. It is in these districts also that the fairies most 
retain their primitive characteristic as mischievous people, 
injuring cattle and causing sickness among children. Here, 
too, the use of fairy charms to counteract such mischief is 
said to be general, as is also the hoarding of elfin shots and 
thunderbolts, and the employment of euphemistic or concilia- 
tory language about “the good people.” Beyond this, 
present conditions hardly warrant immediate comparison 
between the sidhe-people and the Iberian aborigines; any 
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attempt looking to direct identification between them would, 
at all events, be futile,—partly on account of the complete 
extinction of the Iberians as an unmixed race, partly also 
because of the absence of all information regarding their 
presence in Britain, except such information as may be 
obtained by inference from archeological remains. 

This being the case, it may be well to inquire into the pos- 
sibility of establishing some satisfactory connection between 
our fairies and that other pygmy race of non-Aryan aborigi- 
nes already mentioned above. I refer to the Ligurians and 
their descendants, the Lapps. This is by no means a novel 
suggestion; in fact, it has been known to scholars for fully 
fifty years, or since the publication of J. F. Campbell’s 
collection of “Popular Tales of the West Highlands.” 

In the introduction to this collection, Campbell showed 
that there is a remarkably close agreement between the cur- 
rent fairy descriptions of the Scotch Highlanders and certain 
observations which he himself had made of the Lapps during 
a sojourn among them. He had found that, on the basis of 
fairy descriptions as he knew them, some of the very clos- 
est parallels could be drawn between the fairies and the 
Lapps, not from one but from several points of view: for 
example, their characteristic dwarfish stature; the nature 
of their habitations; the cut and color of their dress; their 
mode of living, including industries and occupations,—even 
to such a detail as that of milking deer; their shyness in the 
presence of ordinary mortals; and, lastly, their widespread 
reputation as wizards. NHHaving discussed these points of 
similarity at length, the author summarized his conclusions 
as follows:—“There is much more reason to believe that 
fairies were a real people, like the Lapps, who are still 
remembered, than that they are ‘creatures of imagination,’ 
or ‘spirits in prison,’ or ‘fallen angels’; and the evidence 
of their actual existence is very much more direct and sub- 
stantial than that which has driven people to the verge of 
insanity in the matter of those palpable-impalpable, visible- 
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invisible spirits who rap double knocks upon dancing deal 
boards.” 

More recently, one of the contributors to the “Archzo- 
logical Review” has sought to identify the Lapps with a 
race of quasi-mythical beings who are variously mentioned 
in Highland tradition as the Cruithné or the Pechts (Picts), 
but who are colloquially called fairies. In support of his 
contention this writer shows that the heathen religion of 
the Cruithné strongly resembles that of the Lapps and 
Finns, especially as regards their supposed power of bring- 
ing on snowstorms, darkness, and unfavorable winds. The 
same writer has also pointed out that Gaelic and Highland 
tradition bears testimony to the former existence in Scot- 
land of a special race or caste of people who are known by 
a name (Feinn, Feinne) which resembles that of Finn so 
closely that it may reasonably be regarded as only a variant 
of the same,—a comparison which can be rightly under- 
stood, only if we bear in mind that the Lapps were, until 
the late Middle Ages, commonly called Finns. Yet these 
are not the only grounds for comparison, as the following 
paragraphs purpose to show. 

In discussing the general contents of the old Irish story 
of Cuchulainn, the author of “Celtic Folklore,” after refer- 
ring to the hero of the story as an incarnation of Lug, empha- 
sizes the fact that the circumstances which relate to his 
incarnation or rebirth are strikingly similar to certain notions 
formerly held by the Lapps; and that the whole idea is 
entirely unlike anything known to have been Aryan. But 
strange to say, this author seems to have completely over- 
looked the remarkable resemblance of the Irish name Lug to 
the Lappish word Laugo, a term which was used by the 
Lapps to denote a special form of baptism administered by 
them at the time of the supposed incarnation itself. How- 
ever, the author returns to the subject again when he 
remarks, near the end of his work, that some of the birth sto- 
ries of Cuchulainn and Etain seem to have passed through 
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the hands of the sidhe or mound folk, and that they bear a 
striking resemblance to certain notions of the Lapps. “In 
fact,” he says, “the nature of the habitations of our little 
people, together with other points which might be mentioned, 
would seem at first sight to betoken affinity with the Lapps.” 

Fortunately, our line of evidence tending to establish 
actual affinity between the sidhe-folk and the ancient Lapps 
does not necessarily end here. There still remains to be con- 
sidered—since it has entirely escaped the attention of schol- 
ars heretofore—at least one form of testimony which can 
hardly fail to carry conviction with it, provided that we are 
willing to admit its having any bearing whatsoever upon 
the subject. And our position in this respect will depend 
in turn upon the attitude we may choose to take regarding 
the question of etymological kinship between the Celtic 
word sidhe itself and the very similar Lappish form Sieide 
or Seite (plur. Sieideh or Seiteh). 

As to the meaning of the Lappish word, there is but one 
source from which any first hand information may be 
obtained,—the accounts of a few missionaries who were 
sent to preach the Gospel among the heathen Lapps during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Unfortunately, 
these missionaries do not fully agree as to what the specific 
definition of the word should be, some having translated it 
by “idol,” others by “shrine”; one has taken it to be equiv- 
alent to “oracle,” while another has given it the meaning 
of “manes.” They all agree, however, in connecting it very 
closely with a particular form of idolatry practised by the 
Lapps at the time. 

Since d4ges past the Lapps believed that in certain moun- 
tains or hills, which they called Saivo-vare or Passe-vare, 
there dwelt a race of men much like their own, carrying on 
the same occupations and owning the same kind of animals 
as theirs, but differing from them otherwise in having 
reached a higher state of perfection and in leading a life 
of more perfect bliss. This Saivo-race were thought to be 
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a people of great wealth and splendor, well versed in witch- 
craft and in the use of the magic drum, while, in comparison, 
the Lapps on earth regarded themselves as poor, miserable 
creatures constantly in need of the protection, instruction, 
and aid of the others. Some Lapps claimed to have visited 
Saivo in person and to have drunk, danced, sung, and beat 
the drum with its inhabitants, whom they had seen in person 
and whose names they had heard; they had spent several 
weeks with them at a time, they said; they had been feasted 
by them, and had received instructions and admonitions 
from them. As soon as a Lapp attained the age of man- 
hood, therefore, he was exceedingly anxious to become the 
owner of such Saivo-hills, as many as a dozen or more, whose 
inhabitants from then on became his protectors and assist- 
ants in the pursuit of witchcraft. 

To mark such places where the Saivo-people were sup- 
posed to dwell, the Lapps of certain localities put up crude 
images of stone or wood which they called Sieide (plur. 
Sieideh), and around them whole communities often assem- 
bled for worship or adoration. To these shrines or con- 
secrated centres of worship they would go on holidays, or 
when some misfortune had befallen them, decking them- 
selves in their best attire, offering their devotions and prayers 
and making sacrifices of large heaps of reindeer horns. 

The Lapps also had a number of Sieide-images which were 
carried from place to place and worshipped independently 
of the Saivo-hills. Owing to this circumstance, it has been 
thought by some that the real gods, to whom these heathen 
people looked for protection of person, as well as for success 
in the ordinary pursuits of life, were not the Saivo-olmak 
or Saivo-people but the Sieide-images themselves. Others 
have maintained, after careful examination of various refer- 
ences to each of the two, that the latter were in reality looked 
upon as the visible representatives of the former; and this 
view seems to be the right one to take. At any rate, this 
much appears to be certain, that to the mind of the heathen 
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Lapp the Sieideh and the Saivo-people were essentially one 
and the same thing; that both represented his own beatified 
ancestors, who were thought to dwell in the vicinity of their 
earthly habitations, to protect their descendants, and to wield 
a personal influence over them. 

If this identification is correct, it is easy to see, in turn, 
the reasonableness of the assumption that Celtic sidhe and 
Lappish Sieide (Seite) are cognate forms, for it is evident 
from previous considerations that the Celtic conception of 
the sidhe-mounds and the Lappish conception of the Sieide 
(Saivo)-hills were synonymous, the notion in both cases 
being that of an underground realm of inexhaustible delight, 
inhabited by a happy race of wizards. One important dis- 
tinction should, however, be carefully borne in mind, namely, 
that while the Lapps regarded the fabled dwellers of the 
hills as people of their own kind, the Celts believed them to 
be of a race entirely foreign to themselves. 

Other things being equal, the natural inference from all 
this would be, that the sidhe-folk of Celtic tradition and the 
deified ancestors of the ancient Lapps were in reality one 
and the same people; in other words, that the fairies of Brit- 
ain are of Lappish descent. Further comparison shows, 
however, that a general or sweeping inference like this would 
be open to serious objections on craniological grounds; for 
while the crania of the Lapps are of a uniformly broad or 
round type, there is conclusive evidence that the population 
of the British Isles was characterized throughout the whole 
of the Neolithic age by the long or oval type of skull. In 
view of this disparity of type, there can be but one satisfac- 
tory conclusion regarding the ethnological position of the 
ancient sidhe-dwellers of Britain: that they belonged to 
that group of non-Aryan aborigines known as the Iberians, 
but that they brought with them those religious beliefs and 
practices which they had in common with the Ligurian ances- 
tors of the Lapps from a time when these two branches 
of the Mongolian family lived as neighbors on the Continent. 
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But while the facts at hand thus definitely tend to disprove 
the notion of racial identity between the British fairies and 
the ancient Lapps, they do not on this account preclude, nor 
even lessen the probability of Lappish descent for the very 
largest part of that motley train of dwarfs, trolls, elves, 
and goblins so constantly met with in the folklore of the 
Scandinavian North. As in the case of the fairies of High- 
land tradition, the dwarfs of the Sagas have been found to 
resemble the Lapps so closely that a person who is familiar 
with the facts will with difficulty be able to think of the one 
class of beings without bringing them into mental associa- . 
tion with the other. In addition to their diminutive stature, 
clumsy looking bodies, and gay-colored dress, the two resem- 
ble each other also to a remarkably high degree in a number 
of other respects: for example, their cowardly, cunning, 
and deceitful ways, their skill as craftsmen, their delight in 
glittering metals, and lastly their reputation for wizardry 
or sorcery, especially as regards their supposed ability to 
render themselves invisible at will and to transport them- 
selves with instantaneous swiftness from one place to another. 
“Everybody who wishes to do so,” says Professor Sven 
Nilsson, “can easily convince himself that stories similar to 
those which are told in the old Sagas about Finns, dwarfs, 
and goblins, and which are still told by the country people in 
the south of Sweden, of pygmies and goblins who formerly 
dwelt in such and such a mountain-district, are related even 
to this day by the peasants in the northern parts of Norway 
of the Finn Laplanders. The locality has been changed, but 
the scene is the same, with the difference only which a dif- 
ferent degree of civilization must create.” 

If we then admit the theory as well founded that the fairy 
superstitions of Britain and Scandinavia for the most part 
go back ultimately to the subtle and mysterious influence 
which a pygmy race exercised over the minds of a simple 
people, we are forced by the very nature of things to make 
a similar concession in regard to European fairy lore in 
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general. We have already seen how the non-Aryan burial 
mound in early times became the centre of Celtic fairydom. 
If we now pause to reflect, we realize at once that there is 
no essential difference between the Celtic conception of the 
sidhe-mound and the Germanic conception of the subter- 
ranean dwarf palace where Alberich, Elbegast, Laurin, 
Oberon, or some other little dwarf king rules; with certain 
modifications the same idea appears again in the case of the 
yerman Horselberg or Venusberg, where the hero of the 
Tannhauser legend fell a victim to Frau Holda’s magic 
charms. Further comparison shows, in turn, that Tann- 
hiuser’s enchantment by Holda is in substance the same as 
that which Ulysses is said to have experienced at the hands 
of queen Calypso on the mythical island of Ogygia. 

In the manner here indicated, series upon series of paral- 
lels might be easily drawn, each of them representing some 
particular type of myth or fairy tale whose characteristic 
feature is always the same—always a clash or conflict 
between a weird race of wizards on the one hand and some 
branch or member of the Aryan family on the other. Taken 
singly, the various types also betray remarkable uniformity 
as regards those supernatural elements which enter most 
prominently into their fabric; for example, animal meta- 
morphosis, the magic ring, the cap of invisibility, or the 
girdle of strength. These facts, when regarded in the light 
of what has already been said, are not without significance ; 
they confirm throughout the position taken at the outset, 
that, mythical as the fairies have now become, they represent 
the last traditional memories of an historical race. 
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THE RARE EARTH OF NORMANDY 
By Henry Semet Cansy 


HE chemists of the last generation called certain com- 
pounds of strange elements “the rare earths.” No 
better name could be found for the richer, quainter, 

more historic lands of Europe; nor does the American pas- 
sion for such delectable countries need more apologies than 
the chemist’s labors. Italy is preéminently a rare earth, 
a compound of rare elements. There is, to carry out the 
figure, Florence, the very neodymium, rarest of metals, and 
Giotto’s campanile, like some crystal in the midst of it. 
Normandy also is a rare earth. Its qualities are less bril- 
liant, but they are more lovable. 

Normandy is good for rivers. Like the little masters in 
Holland, its rivers, and especially its little ones, are singu- 
larly characteristic of the land and its people. Consider 
the Epte. If you have read in the “Guide Joanne” that the 
Epte is a good stream to descend in canoes, and have come 
to Gisors to paddle down to the Seine, you will be disap- 
pointed. For the little Epte wears bridges as tight-fitting 
as a dress-coat. A two-inch plank would scarcely go under 
some of them. A canoe would have to be a flying-fish to 
get down that stream. But do not be bored by this little 
Norman river. Follow it to town. Like many a country 
boy it does not show forth its true qualities until it gets 
there. We followed it over fences and marshes until we 
came to Gisors, the sweetest and quaintest of old, gray cities, 
with its crown of towers on a hillside. And there we saw 
the Epte become bon citoyen. With a plunge it turned 
day-laborer in a factory, emerging as sweet and clean as 
ever, but deeper, swifter, more nervous. And then it swung 
through a merry street, gardens and houses on its left, the 
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pavement on its right, close-fitting bridges on its back, and 
there cheerfully lent itself to every town activity. Tanners 
dipped bundles of skins into the hurrying water. Under a 
stone pavilion the dirty linen of the town was washed in talk 
and water, yet did no more than send nebulous clouds of 
soapiness boiling through the green current. We followed 
hastily to see this serviceable river split himself into two and 
three, sending a lazy spur to water the chateau gardens in 
a dreamy canal upon which ducks and lilies floated, drop- 
ping a bubbling, infant rill over a dam-head to go rippling 
through the back-yards of plainer citizens that their tonnelles 
of grape-vines might have a pleasant ending. But the main 
stream, after mirroring church tower and the carved fronts 
of sixteenth century houses, shot off to the right where the 
mouth of another factory swallowed green water, soap, fish, 
floating weeds and ail. It was a different Epte which we 
found in the valley below Gisors. It had been a good Nor- 
man, that is, it had been useful, beautiful, and gay. What 
more could one ask? Let the Seine take it! 

If the Epte is bon citoyen the Orne is bon bourgeois. It 
takes its rise in the hilly, woody country of Western Nor- 
mandy which the local guide-books call “La petite Suisse 
Normanne,” and flows through sweeping valleys to Caen, 
grayest and sternest of Norman towns, and so to the sea. 
On the crests to the right a magnificent “route nationale,” 
white, hard, and straight, swings up and down between its 
rows of trees. On the left are wheat fields full of poppies 
flaunting it over a dead and buried Roman city. Between 
lie meadows with trim chateau parks, towers of Norman 
churches, and the Orne, which babbles along cheerfully 
through this historic landscape, pauses by little streamside 
taverns where soldiers smoke and old men drink apéritifs, 
and slides into the broad prairies beneath the spires of Caen 
as calmly as the old couple who drive their pigs to the market 
beneath William the Conqueror’s gray church of St. 
Etienne. It was upon these prairies that Henry V drew 
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up his army when he besieged the town, and through them 
the Orne winds and turns softly like a serpent in its bed, 
tickling its sides between turfy banks edged with convenient 
trees. 

We drifted down more than content, for here, in epitome, 
was the French bourgeoisie for our inspection. A slack- 
trousered soldier made a blot of red under an oak tree while 
his rod hung limply from his hand. The world for him was 
ennui. Around the next curve two little girls threw ridicu- 
lous little lines into the current, screaming in unison when 
a floating stick tugged on their hooks. In a turfy hollow 
sat a vagabond, unshaven, his trousers patched, his rod a 
switch, his line string; beside him a plump little gentleman, 
who read, through gold-rimmed glasses, “La Revue des 
Deux Mondes’—a clever article one judged from the curl 
upon his lip. As he turned his page he glanced at his floater 
bobbing in the shadowy stream. Another bend, and there 
was a peasant boy in blue blouse, a machinist in overalls; 
then, not ten feet away, two very mondaine young ladies in 
picture-hats. What democracy, what naiveté—what good 
sense! Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief,—they got 
them out on the turf banks above clear and murmuring water 
and fished for peace and meditation. An American could 
only row softly, drop his voice, and admire the sanity of such 
a race. 

Normandy’s big river is even more worth knowing than 
its little ones. There is nothing in America quite like the 
Seine. It is a curving, narrow highway which has been 
bustling with traffic since the Gallo-Romans. It is a street 
with all a street’s conveniences: shops, inns, clubs (the 
locks where everyone drops off to talk awhile), parks 
(the islands), and for cabs abundant boats. And it runs 
through some of the loveliest landscape which God and 
man working together have ever made. 

The best way to know the Seine is by boat, for then you 
can swing the long loops on the breast of the current, from 
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the beginning of the golden, chalk-cliff country at La 
Roche-Guyon of the Rochefoucaulds, to the broad valley 
of checkered fields where is Andelys, the heart of it. Or 
you can sit on the turf bank at Vernon or at Petit-Andely, 
and let the river sweep itself past you:—the tugs flying 
down stream with their barges hand in hand behind them, 
the fishers floating monotonously from island to island, the 
mondaine folk in canots automobiles cutting swiftly up 
stream. In either case, the Seine will be a lesson in the true 
conservation of natural resources. The upper valley of 
the Delaware, for example, is as beautiful as this of the 
Seine. But what miserable dividends the Delaware pays in 
comparison. ‘The Seine in Normandy is street, park, hunt- 
ing-preserve, and thoroughfare all in one. It carries the 
Rouen-Paris trade swiftly and without noise or dirt; it 
bathes a hundred little hotels and more modest fisherman’s 
resorts where a man and his wife can live well for five or six 
francs a day apiece; its banks are given up to fishers, its 
islands to lovers, its pools to water-sports, and its meadows 
to painters. Drifting down on a Sunday morning, you may 
talk river gossip with the canal-boat wives, pass the time of 
day with any grade of the social scale you choose on the 
bankside, or float into the midst of “les Jutes,” where some 
little village is celebrating its féte-day by tilts between 
lancers mounted each on a boat, while the town crier urges 
on the fray with whirring rattles of his drum. We do not 
get such values from our rivers, nor is our failure due 
entirely to difference in taste. Dye works, drains, factories, 
and railroads have poisoned or stolen the nearby streams; 
you must “rough it” if you wish to enjoy the less accessible 
ones. There are other resources besides forests which we 
have ridiculously neglected in this country. 

Normandy is good for towns. Not even Italy, preémi- 
nently the land of interesting towns, can utterly exceed it 
here. For if the Italian cities have the greater individu- 
ality which comes from their history as independent com- 
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monwealths, the Norman towns possess a virtue almost as 
great, though opposite. They all express, each in its fash- 
ion, one interesting race and a common history. Caen helps 
you to appreciate Bayeux, and Bayeux and Lisieux make 
you at home in Rouen. 

You should have two ends when collecting towns in Nor- 
mandy, the historical and the picturesque. Usually you will 
attain to both, but by emphasizing now one now the other, 
“tasting it,” as a Frenchman would say, you get more flavor 
from your cities. In Rouen, in Caen, your historical per- 
spective should be stimulated and ready for business; when 
you go to Domfront, to Mortain, to Les Andelys, open the 
eye for the picturesque and keep it wide. 

Caen is a town over which the spirit of history broods, and, 
furthermore, it is the very crystallization of a French char- 
acteristic which foreigners constantly overlook. It is a gray 
city sprawling over a cup of the Orne valley between hills 
which it crests on either side. Here William the Conqueror 
seems to have been most at home, seeing that he built his best 
church and was buried in Caen. Here was the true debat- 
able land in the struggles of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries between French and English. Here the pure 
Norman architecture first raised ponderous monuments, and 
here, among towns of size, modern French prettiness seems 
to have effected almost the least alteration. For Caen is 
all hard, gray stone. Hotel, church, hovel, street, arch, 
bench, all hard and gray. I never saw a town so uncompro- 
mising, if once you escape from place and boulevard, those 
inevitable concessions to Paris. No grass, few flowers, lit- 
tle color of any kind, but tunnel-like streets where you can 
well nigh touch the stone on either side, great stone court- 
yards seen through dim stone arches, churches that are mono- 
liths of old stone, and a university famed for such cold, hard 
subjects as science andlaw! The chronicles record the burn- 
ing of Caen. The conflagration must have been farcical! 
But if there is nothing flimsy in this ancient stronghold 
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neither is there anything prosaic nor heavy. It is French 
through and through,—durable, beautiful, hard. It is a 
monument to some of the best moments of one of the strong- 
est as well as the most talented of races. 

History barks your shins at every corner in Normandy, 
yet it is not more abundant than the picturesque. The pic- 
turesque in Normandy, however, is not the same as the 
picturesque in Switzerland or in Germany. Its abode is 
more strictly in villages or in towns. The Norman country 
is above praise, but it is seldom picturesque. Its mountains 
are too low, its waterfalls too unromantic, its valleys too 
placid and too broad. When the Norman advertises his 
country as “pittoresque,” beware. We rode all of five 
miles uphill on a dusty day to see a famous Fosse Artur 
whose flanks, in the words of the local guide-book, dominate 
“une hauteur qu’on ne peut mesurer sans éprouver un 
sentiment d’effroi et vertige,” and found it to resemble 
closely an abandoned stone-quarry. But the towns and vil- 
lages make up for any romance the country may lack. There 
is a little street of square courtyards surrounded by rose- 
colored walls covered with pink Crusader’s moss, and backed 
by rambling, half-timbered houses, crested on the ridge- 
tree by green rushes, the whole called Muids, which is wildly 
picturesque. Domfront, famous for its hangings, gathered 
together on top of its vast rock and jutting over the little 
Varenne, would have its picture in every tourist’s guide- 
book if only it were on the main route to Paris. But if 
your ambition is to place your finger on what is Norman 
picturesqueness, a place less bizarre than Domfront, and 
less visited than the Seine valley is to be recommended. I 
would suggest Mortain. 

Mortain hangs upon the steep slopes of the hills which 
come up out of Brittany and run across southern Normandy 
towards Chartres. It is at the edge of La petite Suisse 
Normanne where the Orne rises, a rugged country of wind- 
ing valleys between hills purple with heather. The gray 
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town, for it is as gray and as hard as Caen, clings to the 
cliffs above the ravine of the Cance, famous (in Normandy) 
for hair-raising cataracts twenty feet high, and looks far 
out over a rolling landscape to the distant ocean where, in 
clear weather, Mont-Saint-Michel, crowned by La Merveille, 
rises faintly from the glitter of sea or sand. You should 
come to Mortain not as we did at first, by rail, but as after- 
wards, when we walked over the heather hills to their west- 
ern crest, saw Mortain clustering beneath us, and then 
looked out over the dim, rich valley to the distant coast :— 
Purple with heather was the path we chose, 
And gray the little town beneath us clinging, 


Rosy the West, and far and dim in the rose 
The Mount—like an angel in the sunset winging. 


Mortain was a Norman outpost with an eagle-nest castle 
to guard its pass. The castle is gone, all but some ivied 
walls and its sheer pedestal, but the town is built of granite 
and looks as if it would last for ever. One long street 
hangs upon the hillside. Halfway, it pauses below a stone 
platform on which rests the grimmest of churches with a 
tower like a Breton menhir. The architect of St. Louis 
designed this church. It is pure early Gothic—almost too 
pure! Inside, great stone columns march about the choir 
and nave holding up solemn capitals in protest against the 
fripperies in light stone perpetrated elsewhere. Below the 
church is the very microcosm of a city’s place. A jet of 
water gushes from the stone platform into a rock sarcoph- 
agus of mighty granite before which the washerwomen 
splash and gossip all day long; stone benches hold the idlers 
of Mortain, few in number; and opposite is Monsieur 
Bertholet’s café where one sits in the sun and sees the world 
go by. 

The world visits Mortain only upon market days, and 
when it comes it brings its livestock also, as if expecting 
another flood. High carts, hundreds of them, come bounc- 
ing over the pavement, each driven by a square-faced fel- 
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low in a blue blouse, with side-whiskers on his pink cheeks. 
So prepotent has been the blood of these Normans that you 
are surprised to hear him speak French instead of rural 
English. With him is a rosy wife in black dress and trim 
white cap, and three daughters, also in black dresses, but 
with ugly hats, except the youngest who goes bare-headed; 
and below and behind them two pigs squealing horribly, a 
family of distrustful ducks all quacking, three baskets of 
placid Belgian hares who stare from soft brown eyes and 
never try to run away, and, tucked among the animals, all 
manner of green salad plants, pink fruits, and glossy vege- 
tables. The folk get down, and O the clatter of sabots as 
they join the stream of white caps and blue blouses which 
moves up and down Mortain street! The shrill vendors 
call attention to the cheap wares in their booths—“Ah mes- 
sieurs et mesdames ne passez pas; c’est dommage!”; the 
butter-tester threads the piles of livestock and produce in 
the market-place to jab his knife into the balls of white- 
gold butter and taste for quality; little girls and boys scream 
the weekly paper just out for market-day—“La Norman- 
die-ie, un sou!”; while in narrow lanes that pitch down the 
hillside you discover particular affairs going on between the 
young people, or two old fellows clinching a bargain, or a 
bloodthirsty peasant woman wringing the life out of an arm- 
ful of ducks. Is not life after all more picturesque than 
scenery! But here one gets both. For when the market 
is over and the white caps and side-whiskers are wagging 
over cider, or coffee and eau de vie, in the cafés and brass- 
eries, the gray town above, the green ravine below assert 
their quiet charm. Normandy, in truth, is very good for 
towns, good for the town in the old sense of the word; an 
assemblage of the folk in the dwelling-place their desires 
have made for them. And granite Mortain, with its arbres 
séculaires, its tiny green gardens, its purple hills and wide- 
spread valleys, is good among Norman towns because it 
fits so thoroughly its solid but kindly inhabitants. 
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Normandy is preéminently good for that excellent, old- 
fashioned sport of bicycling. You are staying, let us say, 
at Lyons-le-Forét among the hills above the Seine. In mid- 
afternoon, on a narrow forest roadway, you leave the broad 
route nationale to dust and automobiles far below, and, 
unterrified by horn or siren, push your wheels through shad- 
ows of beech and oak to the very crest of the woods; then, 
freely coasting, rush down through the pines, until, with a 
shout, you sweep into the sunlight on the edge of a great 
valley, and whir down the curves of the hard road to its 
warm depths. Then up, through the unfenced fields, all gold 
and scarlet with wheat and poppies, larks drifting above, 
rooks flapping homeward, for it is towards five o'clock, 
until a great, gray pile lifts itself on the hilltop ahead, the 
old, scarred church of Ecouis, looming sombre and solitary 
over the merry fields, its little village tucked at its feet. 
Across the turf from the south portal is your cabaret—yel- 
low stone clambered over by yellow roses; a pleasant tap- 
room with a porcelain stove; a shy girl among the brilliant 
brasses and nests of shining pewters, who murmurs that 
there is little they can give monsieur et madame, little know- 
ing that herself, and the spotless inn, and the old, gray 
church of 1313 beyond the roadway, are themselves much! 

Or St. Symphorien. Baedeker knows it not, the “Guide 
Joanne” has never heard of it; thanks to our bicyclettes we 
became discoverers. That day we ran across a broad valley 
to the very limits of Normandy, where stone crosses and 
strange names told us that Brittany was just over the hills. 
It was full summer, towards late afternoon, and the country 
was very still, very silent, very lonely as French country 
always seems to be. Our road was sunken between turf 
walls, and one looked to right or left, at intervals, down 
farmer’s lanes, cool tunnels of shade opening into mysteri- 
ous golden distances. The main road attacked the hills 
which bounded the valley, and curved up them, we with it, 
between broad terraces whose double row of ancient beeches 
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flickered a strange white light over gray road and green 
grass. And then, at the summit, a cross-roads, a wonder- 
ful cottage with low arched windows of weathered stone, 
red roses flung over the open door, and a sign beside it—“St. 
Symphorien.” I jumped off my wheel and entered, asking 
for bicycler’s refreshment—coffee, butter, and bread. In 
a dusky room an old, old woman sat by the coals of a lofty 
fireplace. “Ah no, monsieur,” she said, in the sweet and 
melancholy tone which is so characteristic of the older Nor- 
man peasants, “this is no auberge; this is only St. Sym- 
phorien.” Only St. Symphorien! . . . A path led us 
through a graveyard, turned a great oak, and set us before 
a little chapel, silent, empty, simple all but the portal before 
which we stood, and that a marvel in stone, one of those 
infinitely imaginative creations of the earliest Renaissance 
when the Gothic builders seized upon the new style as upon 
a new language in which to express their fancies. Who 
knows St. Symphorien! It will be starred some day in the 
guide-books, but at present our bicyclettes had made it our 
own. 

It is difficult to stop writing of the good things of Nor- 
mandy. I have neglected the inns, and Normandy has won- 
derful inns; I have avoided the gardens, and Normandy is 
the best place for poor man’s gardens; I have said nothing of 
the dogs, neither les travailleurs, the workers, who go free, 
nor les chiens de luxe, the players, who are taxed, and you 
cannot be in Normandy a week without making friends 
among the dogs; nor have I mentioned, except by the way, 
the Norman peasant, who has many kindly virtues in addi- 
tion to. his thrift. There are, to be sure, things that Nor- 
mandy is not good for, as not good for fast trains, not good 
for tobacco (no place in France is), and not good, except on 
the coast, for people who need to spend money. But these 
after all are only virtues in disguise. They will discourage 
the tourist and tripper, so that rural Normandy may be kept 
a little while longer for the lover of rare earths. 
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The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Edited by Sidney Colvin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
1911. 4 volumes. $5.00 net. 


Whatever place in the aristocracy of genius may be accorded to 
R. L. S. by the last critic, to whom, Mr. Birrell somewhere suggests, 
the last word would seem properly to belong, for the present genera- 
tion those initials are surely, as Mr. Barrie has called them, the best 
loved in recent literature. Readers of Stevenson’s correspondence, enjoy- 
ing intimate association with a rarely winning personality, will grant 
ungrudgingly to posterity the privilege of coldly distant finality. As 
companions once more, in the well remembered or new letters, of his brave 
pilgrimage from Edinburgh to the lonely peak of Vaea Mountain, 
they have no need to ask, echoing another’s words: And did you once 
see Stevenson plain? And did he speak to you? for in these volumes 
the essence of the man himself is made an immediate reality. 

The task of selection from such a large and varied correspondence 
as Stevenson’s, involving manifold personal as well as literary considera- 
tions, is one of great delicacy, impossible to accomplish to the satis- 
faction of all readers. The letters published vary greatly in value, and 
though the heart of one to whom nothing Stevensonian is alien craves 
all and more, the coolly non-partisan mind, in search chieily of literary 
enjoyment, will find the volumes more attractive to read in than to 
read through, and will wish a more rigid exclusion had been practised. 
A few of the new letters are among the best of all—fresh and striking 
utterances of his faith, his courage, and his artistic ideals, new evi- 
dences of his depth of feeling toward his family and his friends. In 
general, however, the new material but confirms what we knew before, 
adds a few facts of not essential significance, or exhibits a somewhat 
more distinctly focussed picturé of his personality. 

Coming from some writers, certain of the letters, both old and new, 
might seem over-styled or defective in spontaneity, but it is to be remem- 
bered that Stevenson was not one of those whose writing, to the shame of 
slow-endeavoring art, is of easy flow. In his essays, his literary style 
is both conscious of itself and scrupulously conscientious, and the style 
of the letters shows the same man. Certainly Stevenson’s letters have 
not in the average the conversational ease of Lamb’s. Spontaneity, 
however, does not in any case mean slipshod carelessness; good manners 
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must be observed in letters as in life. And the occasional consciously 


literary style of Stevenson’s correspondence is less an affectation than 
a compliment. The requisite is that truth of intercourse shall not be 
violated, that the writer shall not portray himself as other than he 
really is. No reader of these volumes can doubt the truth of Stevenson’s 
self-portraiture, except as veiled by modesty or appropriate reserve. 
The early letters, as letters, have naturally a minor worth. To lovers 
of Stevenson their biographical value, and occasional merry or thought- 
ful passages that one would not willingly lose, justify the space they 
occupy. Keen observation and characterization of the scenes and persons 
encountered on his travels, quick sense of the humorous implications 
of daily experience, vivid narration of striking incidents, and now and 
then a phrase or sentence of the genuine Stevensonesque stamp,—these 
characterize the letters of the first volume. If occasionally, both here 
and later, he aims somewhat consciously at wit, it is, as Lamb once said, at 
least as good as aiming at dullness. As we read on we are gradually 
conscious of a transfer of attention from how to what he writes. 
However justly Henry James may have charged him with “starving 
the visual sense” in his later writings, the letters countenance no such 
accusation. Unforgettable pictures, both of nature and of humanity, 
remain in the memory. The clinging, depressing mist of a morning 
in the tardy Scotch spring, the cripple selling matches on the wet, 
crowded, lamp-lit Edinburgh street, the wretched, drenched old woman 
on the Portobello beach, the humorously elaborate operation of present- 
ing a half-guinea to an incredulous and embarrassed organ-man, the 
visit to Mataafa’s village just before the outbreak of hostilities, the night 
ride on Jack through the black Samoan forest, and sundry glimpses of 
Stevenson’s quasi-baronial estate of Vailima or the neighboring Apia, 
become to the reader almost as sights remembered from his own past. 
If the poet’s gift of rhyme was granted to him in limited measure, at 
least the poet’s eager sense of the beauty of the world was his: testé 
this charming description of the prospect from the gardens of Monaco: 


The day is grey and clouded, with a little red light on the horizon, 
and the sea, hundreds of feet below us, is a sort of purple dove-color. 
Shrub-geraniums, firs, and aloes cover all available shelves and terraces, 
and where these become impossible, the prickly pear precipitates down- 
wards its bunches of oval plates; so that the whole face of the cliff is 
covered with an arrested fall (please excuse clumsy language), a sort 
of fall of the evil angels petrified midway on its career. White gulls 
sail past below us every now and then, sometimes singly, sometimes in 
twos and threes, and sometimes in a great flight. The sharp perfume 
of the shrub-geraniums fills the air. . . . Voices of children and 
occasional crying of gulls; the mechanical noise of a gardener some- 
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where behind us in the scented thicket; and the faint report and rustle 
of the waves on the precipice far below, only break in on the quietness 
to render it more complete and perfect. 


Occasionally the technique of prose sinks beneath plummet’s sound- 
ings,—not merely in a comfortable disregard of all orderly consecu- 
tiveness, or yet in the deliberate slanginess of “up to dick,” ‘“‘a howling 
cheese,” and the anxiety for “dibbs” (anglicé, money), but the writer 
who has been reproached for a faultily careful finish of style actually 
tells of “taking care of a kid, whose mother is asleep, with one eye,” 
while he writes to Sir Sidney Colvin with the other. Even the fact that 
he wrote in an American passenger coach between Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago hardly excuses such beyond Homeric snoring. 

If the letters yield a limited amount of the purest literary material, 
they at least afford many interesting and instructive glimpses of the 
workshop where the essays and novels were wrought. One realizes 
more intensely than ever how far away Stevenson was from the type of 
writer whose native wood-notes wild come of their own free will,—if 
indeed such a one ever existed except in imagination or flattering tribute. 
Writing travelled at different paces with him at different times, but it 
seldom galloped withal. At the best it is “still ‘a slow study’, .. . Un- 
conscious thought, there is the only method: macerate your subject, 
let it boil slow, then take the lid off and look in—and there your stuff 
is, good or bad.” The far-praised infinite capacity for taking pains 
was never attributed to anyone more deservedly than it may be to Stev- 
enson. Even after twenty years of almost incessant writing, as he is 
concluding “The Ebb Tide” he is overcome with his “total inability 
to write; so that yesterday I was a living half hour upon a single 
clause and have a gallery of variants that would surprise you.” And 
about the same time he groans over twenty-one days, at seven hours a 
day without fail or interruption, devoted to producing twenty-four pages. 
“Such are the gifts the gods have endowed us withal: such was the facil- 
ity of this prolific writer!” Still, the joy of the working was in itself 
an immediate and precious reward. “It is a blessed thing,” he writes 
to W. H. Low, “that in this forest of art, we can pursue our woodlice 
and sparrows, and not catch them, with almost the same fervor of exhila- 
ration as that with which Sophocles hunted and brought down the masto- 
don.” 

In one of several letters to Trevor Haddon, which taken together 
are on the whole the most significant and revealing of the new letters, 
Stevenson, with rather more than usual earnestness and with a quite 
unusual admonitory tone, lays down certain fundamental principles and 
precepts for the climber in art. There is no passage in these volumes 
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that throws a clearer light on Stevenson’s own artistic spirit and inten- 
tion; nor can we conscientiously resist the temptation to give his own 
words. 

An art is the very gist of life; it grows with you; you will never weary 
of an art at which you fervently and superstitiously labor. Supersti- 
tiously: I mean, think more of it than it deserves; be blind to its 
faults, as with a wife or father; forget the world in a technical trifle. 
The world is very serious; art is the cure of that, and must be taken 
very lightly; but to take art lightly you must first be stupidly, owlishly 
in earnest over it. ... Beware of realism; it is the devil; ‘tis one of 
the means of art, and now they make it the end! And such is the force 
of the age in which a man lives, that we all, even those of us who most 
detest it, sin by realism. 

- In your own art, bow your head over technique. Think of 
technique when you rise and when you go to bed. F orget purposes in the 
meanwhile; get to love technical processes; to glory in technical suc- 
cesses; get to see the world entirely through technical spectacles, to see 
it entirely in terms of what you can do. Then when you have anything 
to say, the language will be apt and copious 


Frequently in other letters he renews with almost fanatical vigor the 
assault upon the realistic heresy in its various forms. Its photo- 
graphie definiteness he abhors. ‘Death to the optic nerve,” he defiantly 
tells Henry James, is one of his chief aims in writing. Nevertheless, to 
get away from the “besotting particularity” of fiction he finds a real 
difficulty. “‘‘Roland approached the house; it had green doors and 
window blinds; and there was a scraper on the nels step.’ To hell with 
Roland and the scraper!” 

Of the unfavorable criticisms passed on Stevenson’s fiction, the most 
frequently repeated has pointed out his limitations in portraying das 
ewig Weibliche. But the severest strictures are Stevenson’s own. He 
frankly confesses that very few women in life interest him, and that 
the women in his books are “ugly as sin, and . . . mortes forbye.” A 
partial explanation of the delay in the mastery of this field—or at least 
of the hesitation to attempt it—is revealed in some of the later letters. 
Stevenson, as a writer, had a strong sense of responsibility for “the 
young person.” The employment of such a central motive as that of 
Hardy’s “Tess’”—a book for which he had an earnest dislike—was 
thoroughly repellent to him. He distrusted his ability to present “‘what 
Hardy calls (and others in their plain way don’t) a Pure Woman” not 
merely without moral but without artistic offense; and even “innocent 
but real love affairs” seemed to him to require “a pawing and grac- 
ing” beyond his capacity. 

I can’t say one thing and mean another . . . with a writer of my 
prosaic literalness and pertinency of point of view, this all shoves toward 
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grossness—positively even toward the far more damnable closeness, 
This has kept me off the sentimental hitherto. . . . With all my 
romance, I am a realist and a prosaist, and a most fanatical lover of 
plain physical sensations plainly and expressly rendered; hence my 
perils. 


The feeling is akin to that which produced the buccaneers of ‘“Treas- 
ure Island” oathless, and “purged of literature and sin to suit the 
infant mind.” “Weir of Hermiston” conclusively shows how com- 
pletely Stevenson at the last was breaking through this limitation of his 
power as a novelist. 

The personality whose likeness is little by little revealed to us in 
these letters, as in the laying down of a mosaic, is far and away the 
chief matter of interest. Quivering with vitality, almost infinite in a 
variety which even middle age cannot wither nor custom stale, and per- 
plexing in the sudden variations of quickly succeeding moods, the man 
himself brightens all the way with the charm of intimate companion- 
ship. Yet in spite of the impression of wholly frank self-revelation 
one discerns an elusive reserve of utterance. Hardly ever was created 
a character so bristling with contradictions. The egotist, whose con- 
tagious egotism often seemed merely a sort of detached observation 
of himself as an interesting character in the variegated drama of life, is 
self-maligned as “a great performer before the Lord on the penny 
whistle.”” He begs Gosse not to shame him by such friendly exaggera- 
tion as to mistake his talent for genius, and even in a momentary mood 
of depression refuses to take himself seriously as an artist at all, but 
only a capable workman. The “Old Man Virulent,’ whose indig- 
nant sense of wrong braved libel-charge and ruin in his blasting assault 
on the detractor of Father Damien, shows a woman’s tender sympathy 
toward a sick child or a wounded Samoan native. The impassioned 
longing for a glimpse of Auld Reekie, Glencorse Church, and other 
familiar scenes of his boyhood, dwells in amity with the conviction that 
“civilization is rot” and that farmering in the South Sea Islands is a 
life in enchantment. He revolts against the conventional or prohibitive 
morality of the staid Puritan type, and establishes for himself a scale of 
moral and religious values which in detail vary widely from those which 
his parents sought to inculcate. And yet his most intimate letters 
reveal a profoundly sincere seeker and follower after moral truth, and 
show him as so much more than “a little of the Shorter Catechist” that 
one inclines to rank his moral earnestness both in his art and in his life 
as little short of his most distinguishing trait. The gist of his practical 
philosophy is pithily expressed in one of the new letters to Trevor 
Haddon: “We are not meant to be good in this world, but to try to be 
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and fail, and keep on trying; and when we get a cake to say, “Thank 
God! and when we get a buffet, to say, ‘Just so: well hit!” 

The ratio of artist to adventurer in himself he estimates at 0.6 to 0.4, 
with a slightly increased emphasis on the latter after the South Sea 
cruises. The yearning for active, energetic, adventurous fulness of 
living finds utterance constantly. To have longed to be a Pirate (with a 
capital “P’) or the leader of a horde of irregular cavalry devastating 
whole valleys—and then to have been only an invalid literary artist, 
and to have received the cruelest buffets with not the soldier’s ‘““Well hit!” 
but the victor’s “Thank God !”—these were the crowning contradictions 
and paradoxes of his life and spirit. Nevertheless he had hair-breadth 
escapes of a sort often enough and to spare, and in place of piracy he 
gambled habitually with Hades for the stakes of life or death. There 
was no compromise or surrender—a gallant, persistent running straight 
at the precipice, not an easy or cautious descent of the slope. This 
“heavy, dull, somnolent, superannuated son of a bed-post,” as he calls 
himself with a fine selection of every inappropriate adjective, who knows 
the Land of Counterpane in agonizing detail, exhibits an almost unique 
power of reaction. No letters ever came from a sick bed with such a 
bracing atmosphere of health. He fell to rise again, was baffled to fight 
better. The hopeless war of adverse circumstances against the unsubdu- 
able spirit becomes less one-sided at times in the letters of the last volume, 
but the balance never inclines toward the enemy. “Sick and well I 
have had a splendid life of it, grudge nothing, regret very little.” 
Answering Mr. Archer’s charge that his philosophy would not stand the 
test of pain, and was useless to “those who are shut out from the exer- 


cise of every manly virtue save renunciation,’ the author of “Hs 
Triplex,” in words which pluck out the heart of his paradox, almost 
persuades us that only a heartening philosophy can, in the very nature 
of things, spring from defeated hopes and chronic invalidism. 


. . « I see a universe, I suppose, eternally different from yours; 
a solemn, a terrible, but a very joyous and noble universe, where suffering 
is not at least wantonly inflicted, though it falls with dispassionate par- 
tiality, but where it may be and generally is nobly borne; where, above 
all (this I believe; probably you don’t: I think he may, with cancer), 
any brave man may make out a life which shall be happy for himself, and, 
by so being, beneficent to those about him. . .. To me morals, the con- 
science, the affections, and the passions are, | will own frankly and sweep- 
ingly, so infinitely more than the other parts of life, that I conceive men 
rather triflers who become immersed in the latter. . . . To me the medi- 
cine bottles on my chimney and the blood on my handkerchief are acci- 
dents; they do not color my view of life, . . . and I should think myself 
a trifler and in bad taste if I introduced the world to these unimportant 
privacies. 


22 
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Thus does “that rickety and cloistered spectre, the real R. L. S.,” 
reveal the process by which he distilled optimism out of thwarting ill 


health and antipodal exile. 
Joun Cuester Apams. 


Yale University. 


Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman. By Laura Stedman and 
George M. Gould, M.D. Moffat, Yard and Company. New York. 
1911. 2 volumes. $7.50 net. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman held much the same position in his liter- 
ary generation that Lowell had held in the literary generation before. 
Each was the representative poet-and-critic (if there really be such a 
combination) of his time. Lowell was more of a poet than Stedman, 
and Stedman more of a critic than Lowell: at least Lowell has left 
more poems that will be remembered, and Stedman more books of criti- 
cism. But it is not so much on account of individual traits or powers 
that the comparison is of interest, as for more general historical reasons. 
Lowell lived from 1819 to 1891; Stedman was born in 18383 and died 
in 1908. Each lived past the point of seventy years, and the periods 
of their lives were only fourteen years apart. But those fourteen years 
came at a very important time. Lowell gained immensely in character 
and in power by the Civil War, but, after all, the things by which he 
will be remembered came in earlier years. He was in 1860 already the 
poet, the abolitionist, the professor; the author of “The Biglow Papers” 
and “Sir Launfal,” the editor of “The Atlantic Monthly.” He is a 
type of the idealistic New Englander: a noble representative of a splen- 
did generation. Stedman, on the other hand, at the outbreak of the war 
was a young journalist, not ten years out of Yale, high-minded, enthu- 
siastic, vigorous; he had published almost nothing and his first book, 
which came out in 1860, contains very little that we remember. It 
was in the years following the war that Stedman became known. 

Just this difference in time amounted to a good deal and Stedman 
himself began to appreciate it quite early. It was a new generation in 
which he lived: as he wrote to Lowell, the happy close of the war had 
brought “quite a literary revival” in New York, and he began to 
perceive that this new period was in some respects different from the 
old. In his mind the difference took various forms, one of which was 
the passing of the literary centre from Boston to New York. In the 
year 1874 he said, in talking to a newspaper man, “just as the literary 
centre shifted from Edinburgh to London, the true metropolis, so now it is 
shifting from Boston to New York.” Though this seems to have been 
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rather a passing remark at the time, he was inclined to stick to it. ‘This 
was the first time that this idea or ‘conceit’ was mooted,” he said 
some years later; “I set it going.” Thirty years and more have done 
something to verify this utterance, but whether true or not in every 
detail, it was characteristic. Stedman was and felt himself to be of this 
newer, more metropolitan, generation. He was, in fact, more fully 
representative of it so far as letters in general were concerned than 
any other man. There are many things that might be said of him 
in this respect. One is his own remark concerning this new “period,” 
that it was not destined to be of equal importance with the old. Another 
is the fact, appearing in a comparison with Lowell, that Lowell added 
to the earnings of his literature by being a college professor, and Sted- 
man made money enough to have leisure to write by being a member of 
the Stock Exchange: there is something in that. Another is the query 
raised by calling Stedman the representative man of letters of his 
epoch, as to what one would say of Mr. Howells. In all that is most 
important in the literary life of the latter part of the nineteenth century— 
fiction, realism, social ideals, it is Mr. Howells that we remember when 
we look back; it is Mr. Howells who gives us an idea of the real great 
world of art and letters; it is Mr. Howells who “puts us in touch” 
with to-day, not Stedman. But that is because Mr. Howells, though poet 
and critic, is in the main a novelist, and it is the novel that has been for 
forty years the great means of expression of literature. Stedman seems 
to have known or cared little for the novel; for him the literary art was 
poetry, and it was to poetry that he devoted his life. 

It is a record of this life that is now given to the world in the two 
volumes of the “Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman,” by 
Laura Stedman and George M. Gould. According to the desire of Mr. 
Stedman himself, the greatest effort has been made to let the man tell 
of his own life, and that with great success. Whoever has tried to write 
a biography knows that there are many grave disadvantages in such a 
course as well as advantages. There is doubtless something in an auto- 
biography that cannot be given in any other way: Franklin’s life of 
himself is still the most popular book of biography in America. Letters 
have the same interest as an autobiography and are better so far as facts 
are concerned, because being more spontaneous they are more accurate. 
But in a great group of letters there is always something unconnected, 
uncombined. It is next to impossible to edit or annotate them fully 
enough to have them thoroughly understood, and even if they be made 
thoroughly comprehensible and clear, there are always certain elements 
in a man’s life of which his letters give no clear account. Stedman 
wrote a great many letters, and many of them were very long and one 
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might almost say, careful studies, of the things in art or life that were 
of interest to him at the moment. Still even though such a collection 
should cover all the important points in a life, it does it in a discon- 
nected and almost haphazard way that no amount of additional writing 
can make up for. There should really be no such thing as a Life and 
Letters: there ought to be Lives and also Letters. All of which 
merely means that we do not have in this book an estimate and account 
of Stedman made by one who was competent to judge and to create. 
Such a thing was precluded by the plan: the editors had to give up 
the possibility of presenting any such picture. They have made their 
selections according to a definite conception, but they have had to refrain 
from any sufficient attempt to express that conception adequately. They 
have written much to fill in outlines indicated by the letters, and they have 
expressed much by way of comment and illustration. But the Life of 
Stedman they have been forced to leave largely to each individual 
reader. They have put themselves loyally in the background and allowed 
their principal to have the floor and speak for himself, or rather, for 
that is certainly not the proper figure, they have tried, like Browning, 
to let speak the very man as he was wont to do, leaving us to say the 
rest for him. 

That “rest” will be very different with different people. For us, 
the main impression of Stedman is of a great-hearted man, absorbedly 
interested in poets and poetry, mostly, we should believe, in the former. 
As to that it may be said that there are few men in America competent 
to review these volumes who could do so with the detached feeling of 
the critic, for Stedman’s range of acquaintance among the younger liter- 
ary men was so very wide, and he was so universally loved where he 
was even a little known, that almost everybody has had some kindness 
from him and nobody can pretend to take a strictly impersonal and 
critical attitude. It is almost like writing about one of the family. 
Our impression is, however, that Stedman was immensely interested in 
poets and that that was the reason for one very great difference between 
himself and Lowell which is worth noting, namely, that while Lowell 
was a book-scholar, as one might say, knowing learnedly several lan- 
guages, and writing and teaching about them, Stedman made his chief 
interest the poets of England and America of the nineteenth century. 
He was a man of wide reading in the classics of all languages, but he 
was also a man of inordinate reading in the minor poets of his day. He 
so loved poetry that to get just a bit of it he would willingly read 
half a dozen volumes of minor verse. Anybody who had a new or an old 
charm of expression or feeling was a delight to him, and he wanted 
to know not only the poetry but the poet. That is one thing that puts 
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Stedman a little aside from the current of literary interest just now. 
He loved poetry, while nowadays the current carries one in the channels 
of fiction, drama, philosophy, of none of which things Stedman had 
much to say. We judge, too, that there was another consequence to 
Stedman’s appreciative admiration of poetry wherever he found it, and 
his affectionate sympathy with the poet, and that was that he was a 
little delicate in his critical touch, was rather inclined to see things too 
much from the particular poet’s own standpoint. He had his own stand- 
point, too, and it was perfectly right that one should respect the stand- 
point of others, but we rather feel that Stedman as a critic lacked a 
certain direct incisiveness that might perhaps have detracted from his 
very charming personality. 

But after all what one expects from a book like this is not an estimate 
of a man, but a chance to know him, and such a chance these two 
volumes adequately give. They leave us with one or two unexplained 
queries, but only a few. In the main we get a clear view and we. see 
Stedman from the beginning following the fine if laborious career that 
he closed with so much honor. We do not believe that till this publication 
there was any adequate idea of the difficulty with which Stedman 
pursued his ideal of what was right and high in life. Few persons 
except personal friends could have had any idea of the enormous draw- 
backs of financial embarrassment and depressing ill health that hung 
upon him almost to the very end. If they did no more, these volumes 
would excite in us the highest admiration for that noble and uncon- 
querable spirit which was able through such horrid drawbacks and obsta- 
cles to pursue a career so purely beautiful and fine. 


Epwarp Everett Hate, Jr. 
Union College. 


Essays on Russian Novelists. By William Lyon Phelps, Lampson Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Yale University. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 1911. $1.50 net. 


“Only a short time ago,” wrote Henry James in the early Eighties, 
“it might have been supposed that the English novel was not what the 
French call discutable. .. . There was a comfortable, good-humored 
feeling abroad that a novel is a novel, as a pudding is a pudding, and 
that our only business with it could be to swallow it.” It was nearly 
two hundred years after the decline of Elizabethan tragedy that the 
Elizabethan theatre became seriously and systematically discutable in 
England, and it is perhaps not surprising that, after the lapse of a genera- 
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tion since Henry James recorded a changing attitude toward the art of 
fiction, the novel should still be on the defensive. It has, to be sure, 
long since carried the field against the tenacious prejudice of Puritans. 
It is not yet secure from the frowning condescension of embattled 
professors. 

In the service of contemporary fiction—that, strictly speaking, is the 
spot obnoxious to academic criticism—Professor Phelps has for many 
years wielded a blithe and effective blade. He meets in an interesting 
appendix to his recent “Essays on Modern Novelists” five distinct 
objections to the university study of the novel: that it is lacking in 
dignity, that students read too many novels anyway, that most contem- 
porary fiction is worthless, that much of it is immoral, and that the study 
is lacking in mental discipline. Professor Phelps’s replies, bulwarked by 
essays on such writers as Mark Twain, Mrs. Ward, and Alfred Ollivant, 
are certain to be considered of unequal cogency. A hundred years ago 
he would have turned to Germany, with Mme. de Staél, for allies. The 
rod of empire has changed hands, and he has happily sought support in 
the strange new power of Russia. If anything can silence objectors, 
it should be the great guns of Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevski, and 
Tolstoi. If one answer fits all incredulous questioners, it is: Read 
Russian fiction in the original. 

What is the general impression, Professor Phelps asks, produced on 
the mind of the foreigner by the representative writers of Russia? “It 
is one,” he replies, “of intense gloom.” Yet with regard to the quality 
of the Slavic genius he speaks in the unlimited superlative; ‘Russian 
fiction,’ he declares, “is like German music—the best in the world.” 
In spite of the concurrence in this opinion of many authoritative voices, 
criticism is possibly still a trifle under the spell of novelty and power— 
disarmed and enchanted by the splendid, barbaric vista opened to us in 
Tolstoi’s “Cossacks,” by the wind and fragrance from Turgenev’s 
“Memoirs of a Sportsman.” Russian fiction began to invade us at a time 
highly favorable to its enthusiastic recognition—in the lull following 
the productivity of the chief Victorian novelists. Its fortune was aug- 
mented by the apparently decisive triumph of French and English real- 
ism. Its influence upon contemporary writers has unquestionably been 
immense. And its popular vogue has been sustained along with the 
samovars and tea and beaten brass that entered in the wake of the 
Japanese war. Some of these forces will ultimately cease to tell in 
its favor, and we shall appraise it with a greater degree of independence 
from historical considerations. We shall then reckon more strictly with 
that general impression of “intense gloom” of which our author speaks. 
It is a question whether, in the long run, fiction of which the general 
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effect is so tenebrific will continue to carry the palm. If so, its excel- 
lence will stand on another footing from that of German music. 

What Professor Phelps really demonstrates about the Russian novel 
is not that it is the best but that it is for the present the most important, 
the most instructive, the most—discutable in the world. In an amusing 
discussion, ““Tolstoi et Maupassant,” M. Faguet, taking the great Rus- 
sian to task for attempting to moralize the author of “Bel-Ami,” exclaims 
with a touch of impatience: “Quand prendra-t-on l’habitude, lorsqu’on 
aura affaire 4 un sermon, de ne pas se demander s’il est beau, mais s’il 
est juste; quand on aura affaire 4 un roman, de ne pas se demander 
s'il excite 4 la vertu, mais s'il est beau.” Is it beautiful? I will not 
question Turgenev here, because the almost impeccable beauty of his art 
seems exceptional and attributable as much to French influence as to Rus- 
sian instinct for form. But ask only after the beauty of Gogol’s “Dead 
Souls,” of Dostoevski’s “Crime and Punishment,” of Tolstoi’s “Resur- 
rection,’ of Gorki’s “The Spy,” of Andreev’s “The Red Laugh’— 
ask only this, and what must one conclude as to their excellence? To 
judge the Russian realists by the standards of French estheticism is 
to subject them to the rules of a game which they were not playing; 
it is like trying Shakespeare before the French Academy. Not l’art pour 
Vart but “art for life’ was the inspiring cry not merely of Tolstoi but 
of Bélinsky, the critical Moses of Russian literature; and the fiction 
of the last century evolved under a consciousness of that stern respon- 
sibility. In all fairness, then, we must follow the barefoot critic with 
the scythe, and inquire also whether these books, so burdened with the 
horrible, with the hideous, excite to virtue. 

I am sure that they excite, for Mr. Howells, who, we all know, was 
virtuous enough to begin with, has said of Tolstoi, in the charming record 
of his literary passions, “I can never again see life in the way I saw it 
before I knew him.” I believe, too, that these novels, like all manifes- 
tations of energy, serious, sustained, and aspiring, will produce in mature 
and well balanced men a tightening of the spiritual muscles and a quick- 
ening of the sympathies. But whether their predominating excitement 
makes in the main for that sober wisdom which is the comeliest counte- 
nance of virtue, for that inner poise and serenity which is indispensable 
to high leadership and right action—this is another question. For my 
part I pray to be delivered from envisaging life through the nervous 
asceticism of the old age of Gogol and Tolstoi, as through the epilepsy 
of Dostoevski. There is something dangerously symptomatic in the 
pessimism, the madness, and the religious mysticism that visit the Rus- 
sian authors. There is something morbid in their symbols of salvation. 
Professor Phelps professes to see in some of their idiots and holy pros- 
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titutes, notably in Sonia in “Crime and Punishment,” exalted types of 
spiritual beauty; Sonia, he says, seems to have “stepped out of the 
pages of the New Testament.” I express a difference of opinion with 
hesitation; to me, she seems to have stepped out of the brain of a 
religious madman. The glorification of idiots and women of the streets 
appears rather an aspect of a decadent romanticism than an essential 
feature of the Christianity to which it is attributed. This holiness— 
I must continue to be personal on these disputable points—does not im- 
press me as spiritual soundness, but as the holiness of defeat and despair, 
embraced by those who have nothing else left to embrace. These 
types of virtue are thrown out by the abnormal recoil of a powerful 
sensuality. These masks of Christianity are worn by men who are 
serving God with their ennui and disgust. In their “illuminated” old 
age, Russia’s great novelists make of her an ancient profligate, who 
is but visited with dreams and apparitions—of a hopeless chastity, of 
an impossible sanctity. 

The literary reaction in Russia against the pessimism, passivity, and 
religious asceticism of the elder writers is a phenomenon of the highest 
critical interest, of which Professor Phelps gives us in his chapter on 
Artsybashev a fugitive and tantalizing glimpse. In so far as this 
movement is stimulated by the philosophy of Nietzsche, its character 
will be readily apprehensible; Sanin, the man who wills, the strong man 
“beyond good and evil,’ is familiar to us under many names. In the 
immediate and appalling moral effects of Artsybashev’s sensational novel, 
however, we may recognize a sign of a perilous voracity for intellectual 
intoxicants, peculiarly Slavic. Professor Phelps points to Andreev, whose 
tales shudder with terror and madness, as the most noteworthy writer 
of the younger generation; yet he conjectures as his last word that 
“perhaps the younger school have made a mistake in studying so exclu- 
sively the abnormal.” What leading Russia will follow into the future, 
it would be hazardous to predict; we cannot say what prophets may rise 
by the banks of the Volga. But whatever the event, the present need 
appears to be neither the neo-Christian sedatives offered by Tolstoi, 
nor Nietzschean stimulants, but the sobering discipline of culture. And 
of the ultimate, though perhaps very remote, triumph of this discipline, 
the high and influential part played hitherto in Russian letters by the 
critics may well be considered a propitious augury. 

George Moore, we are reminded, saw in Turgenev the most flawless of 
artists; Mr. Howells learned of Tolstoi to put art below humanity; 
Professor Phelps incidentally uses the testimony of the novelists to sup- 
port the evidences of Christianity. The significance of Russian fiction 
for most of us, certainly, is neither in its sporadic beauty nor its dubious 
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“message,” but in its almost unlimited expressiveness—in the incom- 
parable range and vividness of the ideas and sensations which it presents. 
By virtue of its supreme quality, we may say without much exaggeration 
that its importance for us is commensurate with the importance of the 
Russian nation. Contemning the restricted and dilettanteish functions 
of foreign art, it is not even content with being the amplest literary 
mirror in the world. It reflects with sovereign power thronged city and 
desolate forest, the snow-crowned summits of the Caucasus and the wide 
Siberian waste. It is the wail of the serf under the bloody knout, the 
hopeless eye of the convict, the pallor of the anarchist skulking in the 
metropolis, the smug visage of justice, the impotent soul of the skeptic, 
the sleek, fat hands of the priest, the laughter of voluptuous ladies, and 
the terror of czars. But it does not rest at mere representation; it 
must take up every burden that lies on the mind and heart of the voice- 
less millions. It must assert the dignity and indignity of man, free 
slaves, shake thrones, equalize wealth, end the insanity of war, and 
reform the world. And beauty is swallowed up in its bosom like star- 
shine in the sea. It is both the historian and the maker of history on 
one of the greatest battle grounds of modern ideas. It is one of the 
richest fields for the student of comparative literature. The American 
critic, in the dearth of vital fiction at home, can perform few more 
valuable services than to touch the imagination of young men, as Profes- 
sor Phelps has done, and direct their attention to Russia. 


Stuart P. SHERMAN. 
The University of Illinois. 


Plutarch’s Cimon and Pericles, with the Funeral Oration of Pericles. 
Newly translated, with Introduction and Notes, by Bernadotte Perrin, 
Lampson Professor (Emeritus) of Greek Literature and History in 
Yale University. Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 1910. 
$2.00 net. 


The lives translated in this volume offer an immediate continuation, 
through probably the most interesting half-century of Athenian history, 
of the story begun in Professor Perrin’s version of the “Themistocles” 
and “Aristides” (Scribner’s, 1901). All readers of this second volume 
will look forward with particular interest to the publication of the clos- 
ing member of the series, which will treat the Peloponnesian War in 
connection with Plutarch’s lives of Nicias and Alcibiades. 

The book before us, which centres about a translation of Plutarch’s 
“Cimon” and “Pericles,” deserves a welcome no less warm than that 
so generally accorded to its predecessor. It is marked by the same 
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flavor of ripened and leisurely scholarship, by the same largeness of 
scope, which makes one often feel the rendering of the original to be 
less the purpose of the volume than its mere point of departure; and 
it shows the same carefulness of style, whether in introduction, trans- 
lation, or notes. 

In this book and its companion volumes, Professor Perrin is lending 
notable and much needed assistance to two causes which, though assur- 
edly not yet lost, have for some time appeared to be losing ground. 
For every untechnical reader his work must seem one of the most 
important contributions of recent American scholarship toward the study 
of the humanities by means of Greek literature and Greek history. 
And his offering is hardly less to the cause of literary translation—the 
art nowadays so often deplored as dead. The most generally used 
translation of Plutarch, the so-called Dryden-Clough version, though 
accurate enough, is certainly not readable in the sense in which Plu- 
tarch’s Greek is so. Indeed, the chief literary interest attaching to this 
heavy production lies in the somewhat melancholy glimpse it affords into 
the temporal necessities of two distinguished English poets. In the 
four lives which Professor Perrin has so far taken up he has done much 
to make the reading of translated Plutarch an agreeable undertaking; 
and very wisely he has not hesitated to emulate the dean of English 
Plutarchans, Sir Thomas North, in enlivening his finished style by an 
occasional piquant colloquialism. That Professor Perrin nowhere offers 
a parallel to North’s frequent infidelities to Greek syntax is a truth which 
goes without saying. 

The declared object of Professor Perrin’s work, and the method to 
which he consistently adheres, can hardly fail to challenge the reader's 
attention. This object he explains as “the study of Greek history from 
the original sources by means of Plutarch,” adding that his chief aim 
is “to interest and aid students and teachers of Greek history.” To 
object against this purpose any truism concerning the infinite value of 
the purely imaginative material in Plutarch and that author’s very 
doubtful authority as a historian would be, in the light of what Pro- 
fessor Perrin has himself said, merely ungenerous and pedantic. No 
one can read Professor Perrin’s book without heightening and clarify- 
ing his appreciation both of Plutarch’s literary excellences and of his 
delinquencies in the chronicling of fact. With full realization of the 
different points of view concerning his author, the translator has chosen 
one confessedly not the most luminous, and he has frankly accepted the 
limitations involved. This seems to us entirely justifiable. We see no 
reason why Professor Perrin, with his profound knowledge of all the 
original sources of fifth century Athenian history and his careful atten- 
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tion to every doubtful statement, might not base an eminently sound study 
of Periclean Athens even, for example, on a translation of the libellous 
work of Stesimbrotus of Thasos, if that tissue of fabrications were still 
intact. Any reader who studies Professor Perrin’s notes and introduc- 
tions in the present volume in connection with his text of Plutarch must 
at the end have gained an accurate conception of the history of the 
period. 

However, it does not appear a carping criticism to remark that Pro- 
fessor Perrin has chosen to introduce his “student and teacher of Greek 
history” into the light of historic truth by a rather devious avenue. It 
seems a pity that a book which, by its charms of style and content, must 
make so large an appeal to the general public should have to pursue 
its historical end by a method necessitating so much giving with one 
hand and taking away with the other. So large a part of what Plutarch 
writes misrepresents the facts set forth in Professor Perrin’s intro- 
duction, and has to be categorically denied in his notes, that all readers, 
except the specialists capable of appreciating this masterly exhibition 
of evidence-sifting, are likely to emerge with minds rather clouded by 
the conflict between the false history in the text and the true history 
in the apparatus. We feel that the admirable prefatory sketch of the 
“Pentecontaetia” would make a fitter prelude to the narrative of Thucy- 
dides than to that of Plutarch. So it seems that the extension of 
historical knowledge among the majority of readers would be advanced 
by concentrating attention upon such reliable contemporary chroniclers 
as Herodotus and Thucydides, while reserving Plutarch’s more doubt- 
ful, if fuller, testimony to the notes, instead of reversing the procedure 
and giving the post of honor, with the opportunity of dominant impres- 
sion, to the more fanciful narrator. 

On the practical usefulness of Plutarch as historian, and on the best 
means of using him, opinions will perhaps differ. It can hardly be 
denied that there is a great difference in historical significance, as well 
as in literary and dramatic value, between Plutarch’s sketches of the 
remote Athenians of the fifth century, B. C.—sketches somewhat falter- 
ingly patched together from discordant sources,—and his clear-cut 
delineations of the great Romans of his grandfather’s day, where the 
biographer rises to his artistic best, telling always a straight, consistent 
story, rich in human interest and artistic convincingness, however much 
sophisticated and idealized. Affecting and dramatic as was the actual 
life of Themistocles, for example, no poet could find in Plutarch’s treat- 
ment of it any tragic inspiration comparable with that which the Chero- 
neian puts into his handling of the careers of Brutus and Antonius. 
It is probably true that the lives of the former type, where Plutarch’s 
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work is more a scrap heap of miscellaneous borrowed material and less a 
finished individual product, offer the surer picking for the historical 
investigator. However, we are not sure that, even in the case of these 
lives, Professor Perrin might not have assisted the less erudite major- 
ity of his students by following the practice of Professor Ferrero, who, 
when wishing to produce a true portrait of Antony and Cleopatra, has 
sifted his Plutarch privately, and then, from the residuum of truth, built 
up his independent exposition. His readers are thus left the privilege 
of enjoying the “Antonius” as an unmarred work of idealism with no 
need of injuriously obtruding the one portrait upon the other. 

This question is largely one of practical method. It cannot obscure 
the fact that Professor Perrin has done his work on every side with 
thoroughness and success. The serious historian will find his profit in 
reading and re-reading, constantly collating text with notes and notes 
with introduction. And the mere lover of letters, who will never be 
discouraged by Professor Perrin’s modest announcement that his work 
is mainly for the student of history, will enjoy in the translation itself 
the most inviting and satisfactory version of Plutarch which has appeared 
for many a year. 

Criticism of Professor Perrin’s rendering of his original is restricted 
to a few minor questions of verbal felicity. In regard to the essential 
accuracy of the translation, no query can arise. On page 71, line 13, the 
phrase, “the city escaped capital condemnation,” hardly seems the best 
substitute for drégvye 4 rods xwdvvetovea epi tev peyiotrwv. The last 
four words are somewhat better rendered by North, “which otherwise 
stood in danger of utter destruction.” 

On the next page, lines 8-4, we believe that the reader will not easily 
catch the sense of Plutarch’s dpeudi Kai xaBapdv dvdpds émdeigar Biov in 
the wording, “to represent a man’s life as stainless and pure.” North's 
version, “to describe a man whose life should altogether be innocent 
and perfect,” though a shade less precise, is certainly truer to English 
idiom. 

On page 107, lines 8-5, the reading, “Now Damon seems to have 
been a consummate sophist, but to have taken refuge behind the name of 
music,” hardly does full justice to Plutarch’s point in ‘O 8 Adpov éoxe 
dxpos dv codurrys KatadverPa, x.t.A4. “Now Damon, who was a consum- 
mate sophist, seems to have taken refuge” would doubtless be more 


exact. 

Perhaps one might object to the phrase, “dangerous conspirators” 
p. 95) as too strong for vewrepiords, and to the use of the words “publi- 
can” and “scribe” on page 100 in senses which they do not ordinarily 
bear to-day and as equivalents of two Greek words (Gopoddyos, ypapparo- 
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ddpos) quite different from those (reAwvys, ypaypare’s) commonly 
so rendered in the New Testament. Professor Perrin’s phrase, 
“the Good and True” (pp. 111, 118, 118) suggests little of the 
physical and social distinction implied in xadoi xéyaoi dvdpes; but 
the adequate rendering of this famous expression is one of the particular 
trials of the translator, and it can hardly be said that any of Pro- 
fessor Perrin’s predecessors has here succeeded better than he. Let us 
add that a purist critic might censure “wrestling bouts with Pericles 
on the bema” (p. 118. zepi 76 Byya ro TlepuxAci ovprAexopevos: Dryden- 
Clough, “engaging with Pericles on the hustings’’) as undignified, while 
branding as Americanisms the expressions, ‘‘a fierce sea-fight which 
came off” (p. 140. Tevouévys vavpaxias) and “smart as the proposal 
was” (Kopiov - - Adyov). 

These are the nail-parings of criticism. That they make themselves 
observable at all is a tribute to the book’s high level of scholarship and 
style. Throughout, the mechanical workmanship is admirable. No 
misprints have been noted, anless one should consider as such the inferior 
spelling “Oa” of the deme-name, Ofy (p. 115. “Ca,” more correctly, 
on p. 222); and the form “Lakiadae” (p. 46) as against “Laciadae” 
elsewhere (pp. 78, 83). 


C. F. Tucker Brooke. 
Yale University. 


Martin Luther: the Man and his Work. By Arthur Cushman McGif- 
fert. The Century Company. New York. 1911. $3.00 net. 


The Life and Letters of Martin Luther. By Preserved Smith. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1911. $8.50 net. 


Though no anniversary of significance in Reformation history marks 
the year, the last twelve months have witnessed the publication, by Ameri- 
can scholars, of two extensive lives of the great German reformer. The 
popular interest in the theme is shown by the printing of one of these 
biographies, in serial form, before being put forth in a volume, in “The 
Century Magazine.” That two such works should be set forth in the 
same year, by writers of American antecedents, exhibits Luther’s peren- 
nial vitality, and his significance not merely in the history of the Father- 
land, but in the larger field of world-wide influence. Both volumes are 
a credit to American scholarship, based, as they are, on original research, 
knowledge of the sources, and full use of the most recent literature. 
In both the prime interest is in the man, rather than in the theologian. 
Neither is blind to Luther’s faults and mistakes, and both are concerned 
far more with a desire to present an accurate picture than to paint a 
hero, or defend a form of faith. 
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Of the two volumes, both are readable,—that of Professor McGiffert 
in an eminent degree. His narrative is picturesque and absorbing, not 
overburdened with detail, but with keen appreciation of the more signifi- 
cant episodes. Such important events as Luther’s life in the monastery, 
his early years as a professor, his relations to the indulgence controversy, 
the preparation of the Ninety-Five Theses, the Leipzig debate, and the 
Reichstag of Worms, are treated with illuminating criticism by Professor 
Mc Giffert, in the light of the freshest investigations. Indeed, the salient 
events of the earlier portion of Luther’s life have such outstanding signifi- 
cance for the author that he gives disproportionately scanty space to 
the later and less picturesque part of Luther’s career. Forty-one pages, 
out of three hundred and eighty-eight, suffice to cover the nearly six- 
teen years from the Reichstag of Augsburg to the reformer’s death. 
But the general impression of Luther’s character is not seriously marred 
by the brevity with which the later years are narrated; and Professor 
McGiffert is happy in his grasp of the qualities of the man, the sources 
of the influence which the reformer was able to exert, and the reasons 
for the world-significance of that work. 

Dr. Smith’s volume is more extensive than that of Professor McGiffert. 
As its title indicates, it makes large use of letters from and to the 
reformer. Professor McGiffert is not without much of such illuminating 
epistolary aid; but Dr. Smith’s employment of it is far more elaborate. 
Luther is revealed thus with a peculiar intimacy of disclosure. The man, 
with his rugged strength and no less conspicuous weaknesses, stands 
before the reader. As a delineation of the more intimate Luther, Dr. 
Smith’s volume is more complete than that of the older scholar; but its 
grasp on the larger significance of Luther’s work is not so sure and keen- 
sighted. For a first considerable work in history, however, Dr. Smith’s 
biography is remarkable for scholarship and mastery of the material 
with which he has to deal. The picture which he gives is of great value 
in forming an estimate of Luther’s personality. 

On two of the more controverted points in Luther’s history, his rela- 
tions to the peasant revolt and to the bigamous marriage of Philip of 
Hesse, both writers are in substantial agreement. Each recognizes the 
extreme peril of the situation precipitated by the peasant uprising, 
each exhibits Luther’s vehemence of condemnation, and the inevitable 
loss to his cause; but each is convinced that, in its larger aspects, the 
course of the reformer was that of wisdom in the crisis. In the double 
marriage of the Hessian landgrave, each finds explanation for Luther's 
conduct in his sense of obligation as a spiritual confessor; but each 
recognizes clearly the unhappy perversion of his judgment, and the 
essentially indefensible, if explainable, nature of his act. 
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Both volumes are admirably printed, and well illustrated,—that by 
Professor McGiffert with unusual beauty. Both amply repay reading, 
and will place within the knowledge of the reader the results of the 
more recent investigations as they clarify or modify the portrait of the 
great reformer. Both are worthy contributions to an understanding 
of the man and his significance. 


WILLISTON WALKER. 
Yale University. 


Influences of Geographic Environment. On the Basis of Ratzel’s System 
of Anthropo-geography. By Ellen Churchill Semple. Henry Holt 
& Company. New York. 1911. $4.00 net. 


About thirty years ago Friedrich Ratzel published two large, rambling 
volumes on “Anthropogeographie.” He himself had been preceded by 
other German writers who had caught, though in less complete form, 
the idea of the vital influence upon man and human society of the natu- 
ral environment. This was a point of view which easily lent itself to 
exaggeration on the basis of enthusiasm and half-knowledge, and to distor- 
tion, and it was well-nigh condemned in the minds of the cautious by 
the indiscretion of such exponents as Buckle. In Buckle’s hands the 
development of environmental influences became a sort of mythologizing. 
Writers of this sort, with all their suggestiveness and true worth, 
explained too much. But Ratzel was not of this type. There is in his 
book only a vanishing proportion of interpretations to which one would not 
subscribe rather as a matter of course. The strength of his treatment 
lies in the realization on the part of the reader of the number of times 
he has subscribed—of the number of causal relations which this man 
has recorded, which seem perfectly self-evident, and yet which, in their 
multiplicity or their cumulativeness, have not previously occurred to 
the mind. In some cases the interpretations are brilliant, and through- 
out the author’s pages the spirit of candor and honesty is in evidence. 
This is a great thing to say of any book. 

But Ratzel’s defects are as clearly marked as are his virtues. Miss 
Semple, who was his pupil, writes that Ratzel himself realized “that 
any English form of the ‘Anthropogeographie’ could not be a literal 
translation, but must be adapted to the Anglo-Celtic and especially to 
the Anglo-American mind.” This is a rather cryptic utterance; it 
betrays in no way what the author had in mind, except that he feels 
somehow that his work will not go, as it stands, with the audience he 
is thinking about. But if one has striven to read Ratzel’s writings, he 
is not much at loss for an interpretation of his own. Ratzel takes refuge 
in vague reference to diversity of mode in the racial mind; some of 
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us would incline to explanatory factors of a far humbler, simpler, and 
less disputable character. I am more than a little skeptical about the 
alleged necessity of adapting the vesture of thought, to the end that 
ideas which will readily penetrate one type of racial mind may enter 
another type—though there may be ground for reflection over the mat- 
ter when the originating mind is the German. We hear of immature 
child-races, who think and talk as children, and must, of course, be 
spared the strong meat of thought; but we can scarcely believe the 
author to mean that his work must be brought down to the level of 
Anglo-Celtic and especially Anglo-American comprehension. Nobody 
seems to feel the necessity of “adapting” Goethe, or, to take lesser 
examples, Weismann or Haeckel. Language—presentation in language— 
is a method of transferring ideas; and translation is a device for remov- 
ing from the path of transmission the barrier of an alien tongue. When 
the presentation is necessarily characterized by the greatest exactitude, 
as in mathematics, all that one needs, in order to enter into the posses- 
sion of the foreigner’s train of thought, is, apart from an exact knowledge 
of the language, a literal translation. No one thinks of “adapting” 
such works to the mind of the foreign reader. Again, in any subject, 
when the style is normally understandable and the presentation orderly 
and clear, as it generally is in the case of French books, nobody thinks 
of anything as needful except the most faithful reproduction of what 
the author wrote. There is nothing esoteric about al! this. 

In view of these considerations and their implications, it is my opinion 
that all Ratzel’s work has ever needed in translation, in order to appeal 
to any foreign type of mind, hyphenated or other, is betterment of style 
and presentation. The reader is given too much elementary labor to do, 
and is distracted from the prompt apprehension of Ratzel’s ideas, not 
because of their profundity or any other daimonistic quality, but because 
the author has not had the ability, or taken the trouble, to write as he 
might. There are certain elemental excellences of style, such as Mat- 
thew Arnold found in Homer, which make for the clear and attractive 
presentation of thought to the human mind as constituted, whether the 
recipient of the message be barbarian or Scythian, bond or free. It is 
high time that we ceased to regard the essentially uncouth and graceless 
style and the slovenly presentation of not a few German writers as prima 
facie proof of profundity and of distinction from the common ethnic ruck 
of men; and ceased likewise to admit that some acolyte-mediator is requi- 
site that the shamanistic jargon may be “adapted” to our lowly and 
uninitiated relish for simplicity, clearness, and order. 

Whatever Miss Semple’s convictions on these general matters, she has 
done precisely what was necessary, as well as all that, within human 
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limitations, any one could have done. Her book is clear and readable, 
and Ratzel’s characteristic involution and prolixity are reduced to a 
minimum. What Miss Semple has accomplished for the ‘“Anthropogeo- 
graphie” becomes very evident if one contrasts her translation with that 
of the “Vélkerkunde” (“History of Mankind’). The bulk of the latter 
work in the current translation is evidently made up of the contributions 
of many, but its Introduction is as plainly from Ratzel’s hand; and this 
part, in translation, is so diffuse and dry, as well as carelessly done, 
that it takes a noteworthy exhibition of determination and purpose to get 
through it. In this respect, however, it cannot be said to outdo the 
original. But from the “Anthropogeographie” Miss Semple has purged 
away nearly all of that which gratuitously exasperates, and there remains 
an interesting and important English book. Further, she has brought 
it up to date. The last years have shown an extensive development 
of interest in the geographical interpretation, and not a few books and 
articles have been written avowedly from that new, or, rather, re-dis- 
covered point of view. Miss Semple has kept herself familiar with this 
literature, and has also been able to add considerably, from her general 
geographical reading, to Ratzel’s arsenal of instances. She has, in 
sum, done a notable service to historical interpretation and to the social 
sciences in the completion of the task, in large part one of pietas, whose 
results are now before us. 

The awakening of interest in what is now coming to be called “geog- 
raphy” has been, during the last ten years, sufficiently remarkable. 
Geography, in the minds even of those who are barely approaching 
middle age, is inevitably connected with certain grammar-school exer- 
cises in locating rivers, mountains, political boundaries, etc., and in 
memorizing lists of exports and imports and other facts connected with 
social life. That there is a science of geography has seemed to many 
of us a passing strange assertion; the subject has struck us as in the 
highest. degree descriptive and mnemonic. Perhaps we had dabbled a 
little in what was in our time called physical geography, and, if so, we 
have been fortunate enough to have acquired at least a few general 
principles around which to arrange half-remembered facts. But now 
comes the new “geography,” with its claim to the title of science. Upon 
examination, the first and most self-evident fact is that it has to do with 
the study of environmental influences on man; or, to put it another 
way, it is clearly an evolutionary discipline, dealing with adaptations on 
the part of living beings to their natural environment—these creatures 
being, for the most part, men. And then, too, it is sociological; for 
its interest lies, not in the adaptation of the human individual, but in that 
of the human group or society. It is predominantly man, but of men 
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always the aggregate, which is the object of study. Some would say at 
once that “geography” is thereby shown to be a branch of anthropology, 
and there is much to support that belief, not to mention the name 
“Anthropo-geography,” adopted from the chief apostle of the new dis- 
cipline. However, provided one does not belong to the group of scien- 
tific pettifoggers, whose chief concern and industry lie in fence-building 
regardless of the sowing and reaping of the crop, all this is a matter of 
interest rather than of dismay. The new geographers do not confine 
themselves absolutely to man, and it is no matter if they do. The 
essential fact in the movement is the championing of a neglected factor 
in the life of society—a factor consistently minimized by the bulk of 
social scientists, and chiefly, perhaps, by political economists. 

This book of Ratzel’s, now made easily accessible to all, should 
receive a new lease of life in its improved form, and should strongly 
further the campaign for recognition on the part of geography. It can 
scarcely be used as a text-book for classes of undergraduates, for it is 
too full of casual allusion to a comprehensive historical and scientific 
background not ordinarily possessed by college men; but it should be 
of great utility to the teacher or to the mature general reader in assisting 
him to present to others or to his own mind a series of life-relations, apart 
from the recognition of which his view of the organization and evolution 
of society can be no more than one-sided and insufficient. 


A. G. Kewier. 


Yale University. 


The Ballad of the White Horse. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. John Lane 
Company. New York. 1911. $1.25 net. 


A critic may well tremble who is given a book of verse to review 
briefly, and who opens the book to find it contains but one mighty 
“Ballad” in eight “Books”—a poem, however named, of almost epical 
sweep and proportions, dealing in a free, broadly imaginative way with 
certain legendary or traditional material in connection with King Alfred. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Chesterton, hitherto famed as a brilliant 
if often perverse writer of prose, has in this “Ballad of the White 
Horse” made a serious attempt to write not merely poetry, but a nobly 
planned poem. He tells his tale with a purpose, choosing King Alfred 
for hero “because he fought for the Christian civilization against the 
heathen nihilism.” This battle is being waged to-day in the hearts of 
men; there are doughty champions on both sides. As a sturdy fighter 
against the present-day forces of intellectual nihilism, Mr. Chesterton 
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is never to be despised. “The Ballad of the White Horse” is a good 
sword bared in the timeless conflict. 

But what is to be said of it as a poem? In a brief space very 
little can be said with discrimination. For “The Ballad of the White 
Horse” is not a small matter; it does not belong with the Japanese 
ivories of modern verse. You will search through it vainly for curious 
felicities of language, not vainly for some very curious infelicities of 
rhythm and rhyme. Much ruggedness in a manly ballad may be for- 
given, but only when it is a roughness as of broken surface-water borne 
on by the deep-flowing under-harmony of the tide. Mr. Chesterton 
does not, to my ear, always make this deep-flowing under-harmony felt. 
But he tells his tale like one in love with the telling—in other words, like 
a poet, a maker. And the tale is a good tale, filled with strong sorrows 
and ancient wrongs; filled chiefly, none the less, with undying hope and 


“The giant laughter of Christian men.” 


Lee Witson Dopp. 
New York City. 


The French Renaissance in England: An Account of the Literary Rela- 
tions of England and France in the Sixteenth Century. By Sidney Lee. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1910. $2.50 net. 


To the average reader, whose literary knowledge is bounded by four- 
teenth century Chaucer and sixteenth century Shakespeare, Sir Sidney 
Lee’s essays would seem to prove a welcome stop-gap. The period itself 
is interesting as a study in the analysis of literary forces, and the author 
well-known as the editor of the “Dictionary of National Biography,” 
of the “Life of Shakespeare,’ and of books dealing with the various 
phases of the literature of the sixteenth century,—all works which wide 
reading, judicious elimination of unnecessary detail, and a pleasing 
style have rendered popular. The present book, however, is the most 
ambitious, since here he comprehends one aspect of the entire century. 
Thus the first third of the book discusses French influence during the 
reign of Henry VIII, followed by chapters on Elizabethan prose, lyric, 
drama, and philosophy. It is a partial view of the whole field. 

But the fact that it is a partial view, that it is actually what it pro- 
fesses to be, is the first ground of criticism, since a part can be appre- 
hended only in relation to the whole. To consider just one part of the 
subject, unless one has an exceedingly firm grip upon all parts, is danger- 
ous because of the temptation towards over-emphasis; naturally Sir 
Sidney Lee sees French influence on all sides. Moreover, this tempta- 
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tion is increased by the love of novelty so characteristic of our age. The 
dominant influence during the first half of the sixteenth century has 
always been considered to have been Italian, by contemporary critics as 
well as by those of our own day; here we are told that “I am prepared 
to defend the position that French culture has a bearing on the develop- 
ment of Tudor culture, which neither the classics nor Italian art and 
literature nor German art and literature can on a broad survey be said 
to equal.” This is not the attitude of a judge calmly trying to let 
truth prevail but that of a lawyer “defending the position.” The result 
is that if the reader’s knowledge be limited to the information given in the 
book, the case has been overwhelmingly demonstrated. But the game is 
a bit unfair. The opposing parties, Sir Sidney Lee on the one hand and 
the public on the other, are not evenly matched. Expert knowledge and 
literary skill are opposed to credulous ignorance and a tendency to 
believe what is told. For the public at large necessarily has slight 
knowledge of the subject. The authors of the first half of the sixteenth 
century, aside from Wyatt and Surrey, are inaccessible except in limited 
editions to be found only in large libraries. The alleged French sources 
are far from the track of the normal student and the interest in them is 
purely scholastic. Consequently the public perforce must accept the 
statements at their face value. 

But just here comes in the danger of the thesis method. Urged 
on by the very human desire to make his case as strong as possible, the 
author is often led to make statements which are either demonstrably 
false or to deduce unwarranted inferences. As an illustration of the 
first, let me cite his assertion that the French poet Ronsard was the 
guest of Queen Elizabeth. At the time of Ronsard’s visit to England, 
Elizabeth was at the ripe age of six; nor do we know that he even 
ever saw her. Again, that the imaginary conversation embodied in the 
“Utopia” of Sir Thomas More was in French, while on the contrary 
More in the “Utopia” intimates that it was in Latin. Again, that “many 
a descriptive note appended by Skelton to his poem (“Speke, Parrot’’) 
is in ill-printed French” (p. 103), whereas all the notes to that poem 
are in Latin. As an illustration of the second, may be cited the fact 
that Sir Sidney Lee shows French influence upon Skelton by the latter’s 
use of “bowge,”’ a corruption from the French “bouche,” signifying 
those served from the king’s kitchen. But as for half a century that word 
had been the normal technical term to describe that institution, it shows 
exactly as much French influence on Skelton as an individual as the words 
“chauffeur” and “garage” do on a New Yori reporter. Such errors 
as these, and the many others like them, seem apparently trivial. “In 
spite of my efforts,” says the author in his preface, “to test my facts 
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and dates, I cannot hope to have escaped error in handling a theme 
which demands an acquaintance with very varied topics in the literary 
history of two great peoples and a grasp of an infinitude of historical 
and bibliographical detail.” On the other hand, such statements as the 
three given above are offered as proof of the existence of a subtle 
“influence,” and the amazing feature is that the most casual testing 
would show them to be worthless. The first is a comparison of dates 


accessible in any history; the second is found in the very book criticised; 
the third may be verified in the “New English Dictionary”. Now, if 
Sir Sidney Lee goes astray on points which lie at his very doors, what 


chance is there of his guiding us safely when at best our information 
is meagre and of necessity hypothesis masquerades as fact? 

But with this negative carelessness in verifying his facts, there is also 
the positive temptation to prove his paradox. For example, Professor 
Ward reasons convincingly that Barclay translated the “Ship of Fools” 
not from the German directly but from the Latin. Sir Sidney Lee stresses 
the fact that there was also a French translation, states that it was Bar- 
clay’s source, but omits any reference whatever to the Latin version. It 
amounts to a suppression of evidence. In larger matters, the same men- 
tal attitude vitiates his treatment of both the allegorical group of poems 
and the question of humanism. By 1400 the great allegorical poem of the 
Middle Ages, the ““Romaunt of the Rose,” had generated in both England 
and France a number of poems of the same general type, a type which 
persisted for a century. Consequently by 1500 you find English writers 
still producing the same sort of poems under the delusion that, while 
confessedly originally French, they were following the lead of Chaucer. 
This is shown by the numerous references to Chaucer and to his disciples. 
But of course equally in France the same sort of work was being pro- 
duced, only there the “Romaunt” and not Chaucer was the source of 
inspiration. Sir Sidney Lee makes the curious error of assuming from 
family likeness that these literary cousins must be brothers. That there 
is a resemblance, a monotonous resemblance, between the French and 
English is but too true, but unhappily it proves nothing concerning the 
relations of the authors themselves. In the same way he deals with the 
immense question of humanism. In his anxiety to make French influence 
paramount, he Gallicizes the humanists, not even excepting Erasmus. 
Even if Erasmus had been a Frenchman (which he was not) and had 
loved Paris (which he did not), still the question of the amount of 
French influence which would be carried by an author of Latin ideals 
writing in Latin to England, the great national enemy of France, is 
exceedingly subtle. Surely it is infinitesimal. Consequently when Sir 
Sidney Lee claims Erasmus and the humanists as media of French 
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“culture,” he is grasping at straws. And it all tends to undermine 
confidence in his critical procedure. 

On the other hand, it is futile to deny that for a specialist who is not 
in danger of being misled by obvious error this concentration on one 
phase of the subject is stimulating. The possible French origin of the 
Skeltonian metre, for example, while of course being purely hypotheti- 
cal, is yet interesting. Sir Sidney Lee shows the existence of similar 
forms across the Channel. In the same way, the treatment of the pos- 
sible influence of French philosophy is suggestive. Yet the best part 
of the book deals with the Elizabethan sonneteers, a phase of the subject 
to which he has previously devoted much reading. It represents his 
latest conclusions. Yet even here a caveat must be lodged. M. Vianey 
of Montpellier has just conclusively demonstrated that the French son- 
nets are in many cases merely translations from Italian originals. 
Remembering then Sir Philip Sidney’s stay at Padua and his experiences 
in Paris, where he passed through the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, we 
may be justified in positing an Italian, rather than a French, influ- 
ence at the court of Elizabeth. In that case, then, some of the son- 
nets triumphantly cited as translations and adaptations from the French 
may have been actually taken directly from the Italian, as was done in 
a previous reign by Wyatt. At present it is not enough to produce a 
French “original.” 

It is, therefore, with a feeling of disappointment that the reader 
closes Sir Sidney Lee’s last book. The subject is so important, the 
opportunity so ripe! And the author himself, from his previous study 
and wide reading, would be selected as just the man for the work. As 
it is, the book seems calculated to do immeasurable harm. Those 





unfounded generalizations which everyone can understand are based 
upon errors which specialists alone can detect. Consequently, due to 
Sir Sidney Lee’s wide reputation and pleasing manner, the book will be 
cited as of convincing authority; and for unending years scholars will 
be called upon to refute positions which had no existence outside his 
own brain. That there is French influence in both halves of the six- 
teenth century is beyond question; to define the extent of it must be 


done by others. 
JouN M. Berpan. 
Yale University. 


The Medieval Mind: A History of the Development of Thought and 
Emotion in the Middle Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1911. 2 volumes. $5.00 net. 


The author has led up to this work by his “Ancient Ideals” (1896), 
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and his “Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages” (1901). In both he 
had shown himself well-read, and endowed with a faculty for trustworthy 
observation and sound views. In the present work he shows himself 
more reflective, and in one sense more original. Yet his originality does 
not manifest itself in surprises, nor is he often brilliant after the manner 
of Ker in his “Dark Ages.”” His sanity is so great, he arouses so little 
dissent from his opinions, that we are sometimes tempted to exclaim, How 
self-evident! or even, How familiar! This is partly because he every- 
where uses good authorities; but we should be wrong to undervalue him 
because of the extent of his learning, or the sureness of his judgment. 
Rather should we praise him for the ability to include five or six centuries 
in one comprehensive survey, to say nothing of glimpses into the earlier 
ages from which they sprang. 

The author himself defines his purpose—“to follow through the Middle 
Ages the development of intellectual energy and the growth of emotion.” 
He did well to include the second of these with the first, but it makes 
us wonder the more that he has so little to say, and that only incidentally, 
on such subjects as music, architecture, sculpture, and vernacular lyric 
poetry, especially as the last chapter of the “Classical Heritage”—fifty- 
seven pages out of three hundred and fifty-eight—is given up to Christian 
art, though even here he scarcely advances beyond the Carolingian 
period. 

His pages are illuminated by translations from works of the period, 
exhibiting, for the most part, a rare combination of fidelity and felicity. 
In a rendering from Salimbene (I, 512-514), he may be compared with 
Coulton in “From St. Francis to Dante” (pp. 155-157), whom he much 
excels in simplicity and ease; and his translation of St. Francis’s “Can- 
ticle of the Sun” (I, 489-440), from the text of Monaci, is to be 
preferred to that of Matthew Arnold. 

In one place (II, 423), he speaks of “St. Bernard, whose meditations 
shut his eyes to mountains, lakes, and woods.” This does scant justice 
to him who anticipated a famous sentiment of Shakespeare and Words- 
worth in the following words (“Epist.” 106): “Experto crede: aliquid 
amplius invenies in silvis quam in libris; ligna et lapides docebunt te quod 
a magistris audire non possis.” When he says (I, 341), “From the sixth 
to the eleventh century the crude medieval stocks . . . were not pos- 
sessed of clear and dominant emotions that could create their own forms 
of expression,” he seems to be overlooking “The Dream of the Rood” and 
parts of Cynewulf’s “Christ,” though he elsewhere mentions the latter. 
The index, though it covers twenty-nine pages, might be improved in some 
respects: thus one finds “Carmina Burana” under neither “Carmina” 
nor “Burana,” but under “Latin verse, medieval”; yet there are such 
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cross-references as: “John of Fidanza, see Bonaventura.” A full bibli- 
ography, such as the author has in his “Classical Heritage,” would 
have been welcome. But the strictures that must be passed are few and 
trifling: this is a judicious, illuminating, and very readable book—the 
best on its subject in English, certainly—covering an important period 
regarding which far too little is generally known, and from which are to 
be drawn suggestions toward the solution of some of the most trouble- 
some problems of our time. 


Avsert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


A Defence of Prejudice and Other Essays. By John Grier Hibben, 
Stuart Professor of Logic in Princeton University. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. New York. 1911. $1.00 net. 


It is told of him who was the father of philosophy, and of science, 
too, for that matter,—at least so far as the western world is concerned,— 
that once while gazing at the stars he fell into a well, thus bringing 
upon himself the ridicule of the rabble because he was so absorbed 
in the contemplation of the things above his head that he could not 
see what lay right at his feet. Aristotle caps this tale by reporting 
that this same philosopher, ascertaining one year through his superior 
wisdom that there would be an exceptionally large olive crop, bought 
up all the olive presses, thereby creating the first corner in the market 
on record. His worldly wisdom thus vindicated, he could return in peace 
to his study of the heavens. In the philosophy books this same Thales 
figures as the man who first sought in the world of experience itself 
some comprehensive and thoroughgoing explanation of the facts of 
experience by trying to discover the fundamental stuff of which all 
things are made. And yet in the mind of the average Greek citizen 
it was rather as one of the Seven Wise Men that he was loved and 
reverenced, and he gained his standing in that group of worthies because 
of his skill in embodying his practical sagacity in pithy and pregnant 
sentences which all might understand and use. 

Ever since Thales’s day, to the less far-seeing, the philosopher (and 
what is said of the philosopher is in some degree true of every scholar) 
has appeared as an unpractical being seeking truth regardless of its 
utility. To be sure, rarely, if ever, has the philosopher proved a 
match in worldly wisdom for his less reflective fellow men. But, how- 
ever lonely his excursions in quest of truth, he has, I believe, at all times 
been sustained by the conviction that what the people most need is vision, 
and that so far as he succeeds in making any progress in truth his 
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results can be translated into plain everyday language which they 
can understand and profit by. This is why when you find a philosopher, 
a preacher is usually just around the corner. 

Professor Hibben has done his share of stargazing, and of grubbing 
in the roots of things, and has embodied his results in volumes written 
for the technically trained student of philosophy. In the volume before 
us he has yielded to the impulse to translate his vision into the lan- 
guage of everyday life and apply it to the solution of practical problems 
of the hour. The essays are pleasingly written in simple, straight- 
forward, effective English. There is not a technical term in the book, if 
we except the words “realism,” “idealism,” and “pragmatism,” and even 
these semi-technical terms recur but two or three times. There is not 
a discussion of any philosophical problem. Still, if you look sharp, 
you can see peeping through the background the philosophical stand- 
point from which the essays have been written. It is the idealism 
common to Plato and to Hegel. Perhaps this is most definitely indi- 
cated in the essays on the Part and the Whole, and the Philosophy of 
Opposition. Yet our author is so plausible that in the main his con- 
clusions seem to be simply the expression of a broad-minded and whole- 
some common sense which one must share whatever his philosophy. 
This is the virtue of the book, and, I am inclined to add, also its defect, 
for at times the reasoning seems almost too obvious. 

Three of the essays deal directly with ethical issues. That on Respon- 
sibility is a skillful unmasking of the subterfuges by which in our time 
men vainly seek to shift their responsibility upon the shoulders of others, 
or to ease their consciences by the delusion that a responsibility shared 
with others is proportionately divided. The essay on Secondary Strains 
is a keen analysis of the subtle influences that make for the disintegra- 
tion of character, even after it has successfully withstood the primary 
strains of life. That on the Gospel of Might is a clear exposition of 
the self-contradictions of superman. Two of the essays, on the Art of 
Thinking, and the Superfluous in Education, deal with the educa- 
tional situation, and seek to drive home the moral that the primary end 
of education is “the coming into possession of a mind,” and to show 
how invaluable for this purpose is the “superfluous in education,’—at 
least that which must appear superfluous to one who has his thoughts 
too absorbingly fixed on what is to be the special field of his activity in 
later years. 

The title of the book, taken from the introductory essay, is some- 
what misleading, and that in two senses: the rest of the essays are 
anything but a defence of prejudice; and it is not clear that what is 
defended in the first essay is prejudice. Professor Hibben does indeed 
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show how pitiful is the number of our beliefs which we can support by 
adequate proof, how necessary it is to take many of our premises on 
trust, and to make leaps in the dark. If however our trust itself is well 
grounded is it fair to call this prejudice? Are all “judgments to which 
we give assent, but which we cannot ourselves prove,” prejudices? 
And if the prejudice which outstrips reason may, as Professor Hib- 
ben holds, “nevertheless draw reason after her in her flight, so that 
the two may eventually meet in mutual recognition and harmony,” 
is not the word prejudice in this case merely a misnomer for what 
the author elsewhere with finer discrimination discusses as the “‘dialec- 
tic imagination,” which is the source of all fruitful thinking? There 
is no doubt an inevitable paradox lurking here, and one which every 
rationalist must sooner or later squarely face. It is the same paradox 
which Professor Hibben deals with more happily, I think, in another 
guise, in the essay on the Whole and the Part, and, to some extent, 


in that on the Vocation of the Scholar. 
Cuaries M. BaKkeweELt. 
Yale University. 


The Story of French Painting. By Charles H. Caffin. The Century 
Co. New York. 1911. $1.20 net. 


“The Story of French Painting” is an agreeable introduction to the 
study of French art, and should prove of great use as a hand-book to 
anyone desirous of pursuing this subject. 

The author is more en rapport with the modern phases of French 
painting than with the earlier periods, and thus the second half of the 
book is more successful than the first. This is natural enough as the 
later work is all within touch, and enters more intimately into our modern 
consciousness, however lacking it may be in the perspective of time. 

There is no doubt of the debt of France to Greece and Italy. Perhaps 
too great a claim is made in this book for the independence of France, 
a claim no doubt induced by that unique quality the French possess “of 
being French,” which has enabled them to make their own in a peculiar 
way the influences that have come to them. This inimitable tournure 
Frangaise has invested their painting, poetry, and music with a rare 
charm that is national and original, but through which an analyst might 
trace the message and tradition of foreign inspiration. 

For the most part the style is simple and dignified, with the excep- 
tion occasionally of a personal intrusion which distinctly disturbs the 
poise of the work. This occurs at times in too emphatic expressions 
revealing personal bias on controvertible points, both historical and 
artistic. 
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However, the author’s handling of the latest phase of French art is 
commendably discreet. The artist, as the author makes clear, is a 
natural part of his time, not an exception to the general trend. Art 
is not a thing apart—an isolated phenomenon—but a spontaneous, neces- 
sary expression of life, correlated to the changes, both social and politi- 
cal, reflecting the conditions, both intellectual and material, of the 
growth of nations. If this be true, the activity of the followers of Matisse 
can be but a revelation of the mental processes of modern life. There 
can be no question in many instances of the sincerity of their point of 
view and time alone will tell its value. 


Avueustus VINCENT Tack. 
New York City. 


The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning. Four lectures on the 
Barbour-Page Foundation of the University of Virginia. By Thomas 
R. Lounsbury, Emeritus Professor of English in Yale University. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1911. $1.20 net. 


It is significant to note that scholars are slowly coming to accept 
Schopenhauer’s theory that an anonymous review is as contemptible a 
thing as an anonymous letter; and perhaps they may come in time to 
adopt toward the anonymous review the attitude of the Irishman toward 
the anonymous letter—which he always returned to the writer unopened. 


It is one of the disadvantages of the unsigned criticism that it may 
tempt the writer to the despicable and dastardly attacks which can be 
discovered too frequently in the journals which still encourage the man 
unwilling to warrant his opinion with his signature. And it is one of 
the more obvious advantages of the signed review that it authorizes us 
to express frankly and fully the delight which we may take in the work 
of those that we are honored to call our friends. 

I recall the fact Professor Lounsbury once told me that he did not 
hear the name of a single English author mentioned during his under- 
graduate years at Yale half a century ago; and we have all read his 
recent assertion of his disbelief in the college teaching of composition. 
Now, if the result of ignoring English literature and of refraining from 
English composition is to enable men to write with the directness, the 
felicity, and the pervading wit, which Professor Lounsbury himself dis- 
plays in all his works, and perhaps never more amply than in these 
latest lectures on Browning,—then,—why, then, there is obviously some- 
thing to be said in behalf of the principles he advocates and of the train- 
ing which he received. 

If I may venture to suggest the ideal which our American literary 
criticism should strive to attain, I should speak in behalf of a union of 
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the scientific thoroughness of the Germans, the practical common sense 
of the British, and the vivacious clarity of the French. This is, of course, 
a counsel of perfection; and an ideal so exalted is very rarely attained 
by any literary historian, whether German or French, British or Ameri- 
can. Yet it is not too much to say that it is achieved by Professor 
Lounsbury in this volume. He has here traced the growth of the repu- 
tation of Robert Browning with a conscientious minuteness which would 
do honor to any Teutonic searcher after truth. He has discussed the 
problems that arise in the course of the quest with an unfailing sobriety 
such as any Englishman might envy. And he has presented his results 
with a graceful urbanity and a playful humor which only the most 
accomplished French writers can command. 

He is here applying to Browning the method he had already applied 
to Shakespeare. That is to say, he is following the growth of Browning’s 
reputation. He shows us the striking impression made by the poet’s 
earlier verse and the high expectations it aroused. Then he sets forth 
‘the reasons why these expectations were blighted by the poet himself. 
He gives us the actual facts, often at variance not only with the asser- 
tions of the poet’s authorized biographers but even with the later state- 
ments of Browning himself—since the British bard in his maturity seems 
sometimes to have confounded Dichtung with Wahrheit. He straightens 
out the tangled story of the original performances of “Strafford” and 
“A Blot in the ’Scutcheon”; and incidentally he analyzes these two 
plays in a most masterly specimen of dramatic criticism, in which the 
essential principles of dramatic art are declared with insight and applied 
with certainty. 

The book is not only a necessary contribution to the biography of 
Browning, it is also a delightful addition to English literature; and it 
abounds in obiter dicta of an unfailing felicity. Professor Lounsbury 
tells us that certain of the reviewers of “Paracelsus” “took the safe 
course of noticing it in that perfunctory way which is adopted by the 
writer who seeks not so much to conceal his opinions as to conceal the 
fact that he has no opinions.” He asserts that “the commentaries on 
Browning generally bear a close resemblance to fog horns,” in that 
“they proclaim the existence of fog, but they do not disperse it.” These 
two may serve as specimen bricks of this house of fame. 

BraNnperR MATTHEWS. 


Columbia University. 
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